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TdaE LAND OF «PRETTY SOON” 


I know ot a land where the streets are 
paved 
With the things we meant to achieve. 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved, 
And the pleasures tor which we grieve. 


The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken, 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where — 
The land of ** Pretty Soon.’’ 


There are uncut jewels of possible tame, 
Lying about in the dust, 

And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mold and rust. 


And, oh, this place, while it seems so near, 
Is turther away than the moon ! 
Though our purpose is tair, yet we never 
get there — 
The land ot “* Pretty Soon.”’ 


It is further at noon than it is at dawn, 
Further at night than at noon ; 

Ob! let us beware of that land down there — 
The land ot “ Pretty Soon.” 


— The King’s Own. 





NEW ENGLAND EPWORTH 
LEAGUE CONVENTION 
First General Conference District 
NEwponrt, R. I., JUNE 28-30. 


HIS is the eleventh convention held by 
the District, and surely no previous 
meeting place is better equipped to attract 
and interest the visiting Leaguers than the 
convention city this year. The sessions 
will be held in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and we wish to speak of some 
of the special attractions and some new 
ideas in program. building. 

On Wednesday and Thursday morning, 
trom 830 to 10.30, each department will 
hold a separate session, and under the 
leadership ot specialists consider the prob- 
lems of that particular branch of the work. 
Many laymen and pastors are to speak at 
these conferences, and each one will have 
some practical knowledge and experience 
to draw trom, so it will not be theory. The 
regular sessions of the convention, from 
10.30 to 12, trom 2 to 4, from 7 to 9 o’clock, 
are to be given into the hands of speakers 
who have something to say to young peo- 
ple. Questions of civic life and spiritual 
life, our duties to our neighbors, to our 
community, to our own church, are to be 
caretully and prayertully considered. At 
4 o’clock each day parties will be arranged 
under the charge o! special conductors to 
visit the many points of interest for which 
Newport is so famous. The convention 
sessions are not long and not crowded; 
plenty of time 1s allowed for sightseeing. 

A missionary exhibition will be placed in 
some convenient room during the conven- 
tion, special care having been given to this 
part of the program. 

The speakers are some of the best known 
men in Methodism: Bishop Mallalieu; Dr. 
A. A. Crews, of Toronto, Can., general sec- 
retary of Canada Epworth League; Gov. 
Garvin, of Rhode Island; Dr. John W. 
Butler, of Mexico; Rev. C. 8S. Cummings, 
sheriff of Androscoggin County, Me.; Rev. 
R. J. Chrystie, of Craftsbury, Vt.; Rev. 
Edgar Blake, of Manchester, N. H.; Rev. 
Julian S. Wadsworth, of Brockton, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. E. Blake, ot Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
C. H. Stackpole, of Melrose, Mass.; Rev. 
Geo. H. Spencer, of East Boston; Miss 
Josephine Fisk, superingendent of Dea- 
coness Home, Boston; Dr. W. W. Foster, 
ot Holly Springs, Miss.; and Hon. Bird S. 
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Coler of New York, Gov. Chamberlain, of 
Connecticut, Bishop Goodsell, Rev. A. H. 
Lucas of Albany, and many other laymen 
and pastors, are expected. 

See full program elsewhere. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— Ear! Grey has been appointed to succeed 
Earl Minto, his brother-in law, as Governor 
General of Canada. Earl Minto’s appointment 
does not expire before October. 


— The Premier of New South Wales, Sir 
John Lee, has resigned, purposing to retire from 
public life. Thomas Waddell, the colonial 
treasurer and minister of railroads, willform a 
new cabinet. 


— Germany prides itself on maintaining a 
war force of 2,549,918 men, who could take the 
field within ten days after being ordered out, 
and has a war chest containing six millions 
sterling. 


— The Japanese Government has declared 
the termination of the special silver currency 
system in Formosa. Henceforth the currency 
will be on a gold basis. This change is an indi 
rect result of the war, which affords a means of 
utilizing all the Formosan stock of silver. 


—— Sicily is the largest producer of sulphur 
in the world. Its deposits occur in Miocene 
limestone, with unaltered beds of gypsum 
below. Sicily exported, in 1903, 475,508 tons of 
sulphur, of which nearly one-third came to the 
United States. 


— Philander C. Knox, of Pittsburg, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, has been 
appointed by Governor Pennypacker United 
States Senator, to fill the seat made vacant by 
the death of Senator Quay. The appointment 
is for the unexpired portion of a senatorial 
term, and an election of a senator from Penn- 
sylvania will be necessary on March 4 next. 


— Charles H. Hackley, president of the 
Board of Education at Muskegon, Michigan, has 
added $40,000 to the $400,000 endowment fund of 
the Hackley Manual Training School already 
given by him. This last gift brings up the 
total of his benefactions at Muskegon to over 
$2,000,000. 


—The kit of the Japanese infantryman 
weighs about fifty pounds, including the rifle 
and the bayonet. It is made up ofa valise, 
haversack, ammunition pouches, one pair of 
boots, blanket, great-coat, water-bottle, two 
days’ emergency ration — and a tooth: brush. 


— The biggest carving knife ever manufac- 
tured is to be seen at the World’s Fair. This 
blade is 30 feet long, and has an edge as sharp as 
arazor. It is made of the finest stee], and the 
handle is a masterpiece of the cutler’s art, elab- 
orately carved and beautifully polished. It 
would take a Goliath to wieMia knife of this 
sort. The blade is altogether of American man- 
ufacture, and its exhibition is significant as 
showing that American cutlery has now 
reached a point of perfection where it fears no 
rivalry. 


— Graduation day at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, June 15, was marked by the 
attendance of the Filipino Commission, anda 
grand review of the corps of cadets in their 
honor. Diplomas were conferred on 124 grad 
uates. The first two cadets on the list, who, 
with several other high-stand men, go into 
the Corps of Engineers,the honor corps of 
the Army, were Southerners—Charles R. 
Pettis, of Mississippi, and ,William D. A. An- 
derson, of Virginia. 


— The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
formally invited to attend the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church which meets in 
Boston next autumn, and is disposed to accept 
the invitation. Whether this visit will assist 
the movement for a primacy in the American 
Episcopal Church is not certain, but the pres- 
ence of Dr. Davidson in this country would no 
doubt lend great dignity to the convention, and 
—he himself hopes—result in good to the 
Chureb of England. 


—— The total value of the merchandise pur- 
cbased by Great Britain last year from Canada 
was $133,500 000; from Australia $82,500,000; from 
New Zealand $50,000,000; and from the rest of 
the British colonies about $115,000,000 ; while 
the imports from India were over $180,000,000 — 
India thus taking its place at the bead ofthe 
list. British goods were sold to South Africa to 
the value of $126,500,000; to Australla to the 
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amount of $80,500,000; to Canada to the amount 
of $55,000,000 ; and $150,000,000 worth of g00ds to 
the remaining colonies. The exports to India 
amounted to $178 500,000—India 


thus again 
heading the list. 


— Aschool for locomotive driver apprentices 
has been established in Dresden, in connection 
with the Dresden Technical Schoo), the purpose 
of which is to better equip young men between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, who aspire 
to become locomotive drivers, for service on the 
rails. Among the subjects taught are German, 
arithmetic, graphics, and the mechanism of lo- 
cou. otives. 


— The Korean War Ministry has proposed 
that 2,500 Korean soldiers be distributed in vari- 
ous garrisons along the Tumen River and Great 
South Road, in several important inner towns, 
and at Ham heung, to prevent future Kussian 
raids. The proposition has not yet been ap- 
proved, in view of the probability that the 
majority of such a force would desert with their 
rifles, turn bandits, and rob the country folk 
instead of opposing the Russians. 


— Extensive petroleum fields have been dis- 
covered in the Cameroons, on the west coast of 
Africa, and deposits of coal in the Adamaua 
region. Governor von Puttkamer, of the Cam- 
eroons, who has just made atour of Lake Tchad, 
found tbat section surprisingly populous. The 
wealthy natives grow large crops of cotton. It 
is said to be a healthy region, free from fever, 
and to offer great promise of development when 
the railroad gives egress to the sea. The con- 
struction of the first 125 miles of the railway 
will be begun shortly. 


— The new Pacific Mail steamship “ Man- 
churia,’’ the largest ship afloat under the Amer- 
ican flag, has been on exhibition in New York. 
The “ Mancburia’”’ is 616 feet long, and 52 feet in 
depth to the shelter deck, and has the enormous 
displacement of 27,000 tons. She has turn screws 
and engines that will develop 10,000 horse power. 
The big vessel was buiit at the Camden yards of 
the New York Shipbuilding Company. 








Ordinary “medicated” soaps 
are nothing but soap and have 
no medicinal effect. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap disin- 
fects, heals eruptions, eczema 
and cures itching. 


One cake of this soap contains 
more pure sulphur than does a 
whole box of other ‘‘sulphur” 
soaps. You can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


asc. a cake at all drug stores or mailed 
for 30c. by The Charles N. Crittenton 
Co., 115 Fulton Street, New York, 








A. B. & E.L SHAW CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1 MAKERS OF 


Send for ante esbrtod aoe U TS ox. Mass. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
grown. Rootsand s<eds for 
sale. R2om in your garden. 
Piant in fall. Booklet and 
Magazine, 4c. OZAKK GINSENG CO., DEPT. 


J. 20, JOPLIN, MO. 
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Burning of the ‘* General Slocum ”’ 


ri\HE most awful disaster that has 

ever occurred in the waters sur- 
rounding New York city happened, June 
15, when the steamer ‘‘ General Sloeum,’’ 
carrying an excursion party of nearly 
1,500 people, mostly women and children, 
members of the Sunday school of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church and their 
friends, was burned to the water’s edge. 
The steamer was proceeding through Hell 
Gate when a fire started in the oil room 
forward and spread with frightful rapid- 
ity aft. Captain W. H. Van Schaick, an 
old and experienced pilot, clung to the 
wheel uatil his clothing was scorched, 
and he had beached the steamer on the 
shore of North Brother IsJland. He has 
been much criticised for not running the 
‘Slocum ’’ on the Sunken Meadows close 
at hand, where the ill-fated ‘‘ Seawanaka ”’ 
was beached when on fire in 1880, in- 
stead of proceeding a muls and a half 
while his steamer was a mass of flames to 
North Brother Island—on which are 
situated a number of hospitals for con- 
tagious diseases. The captain may have 
made an error of judgment, but claims 
that it would have been impossible to 
have turned at right angles, to make the 
Meadows, as the tide was running 
violently and his steering gear might 
have broken if he had suddenly put the 
helm hard-over. The truth seems to be 
that he did not for a time realize the 
gravity of the danger threatening his 
boat. During the run up the East River 
women aud children were being crowded 
off the boat or leaping overboard, and in 
spite of heroic efforts made by the few 
police officers on board, and the crews of 
tugs that went to the rescu2, a scene of 
indescribable panic ensued, uatil finally 
the boat was beached, and the survivors 
were literally pulled ashore by the nurses 
and convalescents on North Brother 
Island, or dragged out of the water by 
volunteers in boats. The total number of 
lives lost is estimated at between 500 and 
300. The hospitals of New York were 
taxed to their utmost capacity to receive 
the survivors, and heartrending scenes 
were witnessed on the East Side, from 
which the excursionists came. The pas- 


tor in charge, Rev. G. C. F. Haas, ac- 
quitted himself heroically, but lost all his 
family. The calamity has profoundly 
stirred New York city, and a searching 
investigation is to be made into the causes 
of the wvatastrophe, which accentuates 
anew the dangers attending the conduct 
of large, unwieldy picnic excursions of 
Sunday-scho>I echolars, or others. 





Galveston’s Great Sea Wall 


N order to avoid the possibility of a 
repetition of the great catastrophe of 
1900, when the sea swept over the low 
island on which the city of Galveston is 
built, a great wall of solid concrete three 
and a half miles long and seventeen feet 
high is now being constructed all along 
the water-front. The plans of protection 
include, besides the construction of the 
sea-wall, the raising of the grade of the 
city to a level with the top of the wall. 
It would be impossible for the sea to wash 
away the entire island (30 miles long and 
8 miles wide) thus protected. Over the 
underlying foundation of the wall is 
placed a mass of concrete which when it 
hardens forms what appears to be a solid 
granite walk, 16 feet wide and about 3 
feet thick, extending the full length of 


the wall. The height of the wall reared 


on this concrete is 17 feet above sea-level, 
or about a foot higher than the highest 
water of the fearful flood of 1900. The 
outer surface of the wall gradually slopes 
upward and inward so as not to present 
too bold and sharp a front to the waves. 
Precautions are being taken, by the plac- 
ing of rip-rap, to prevent undermining by 
the sea. The total length of the sea-wall 
will be 17,593 feet, of which about 3,600 
feet have been completed. 





Canvas Chute Fire-Escape 


HE problem of the fire-escape is a 
very important one in all schools 

and public institutions. Ever since a seri- 
ous fire occurred some time ago at Eton, 
the principals of leading British schools 
and colleges have been bestirring them- 
selves to devise efficient means of fighting 
fire and saving life. The most favored 
type of fire-escape in Great Britain at 
present is the canvas chute, of which 
thousands are now in use in public build- 
ings, warehouses, schools, and private 
mansions. One of these chutes is capable 
of emptying a dormitory in short order, 
corts about fifty dollars, is very light, and 
may be kept under a window-sill in an up- 
obtrusive manner. The first person who 
rides down the chute when an alarm is 
given must be especially expert, as the 
chute then hangs straight down from a 
wiudow, and there is no one at the foot to 
hold the canvas out at an angle and so 
break the fall. The first person thus de- 
scending through the interior of the long 


canvas pipe uses his elbows and Knees in 
such a way as to retard a too speedy de- 
scent. Arrived at the foot he takes hold 
of the lower end and walks out a little way 
with it, so that the descent of the others 
may be only a swift slide. To stand the 
strain the chute has to be especially 
strong. Accidents have happened from 
such slight causes as a projecting nail in 
the shoe of one of the sliders, causing the 
canvas to rip and let the unfortunate 
person through. Practice with the chute 
is taken very seriously by young people 
in schools, department stores, and other 
establishments, and it is no unusual sight 
to see a great crowd in the busy London 
streets watching the canvas chute prac- 
tice of hundreds of clerks or other em- 
ployees. In London all the young peo- 
ple employed in the stores sleep on the 
premises, so that the provision of some 
system of rapid escape in the event of a 
fire is absolutely necessary. 





Telephone in Africa 


A TELEPHONE line has been com- 
pleted through athick jungle, 750 
miles wide, in the heart of Africa. It 
has been built by .the Belgian Govern- 
ment to enable the various Belgian colo- 
nies to communicate with one another. 
Thelwires are strung on iron posts, and on 
the largest trees of the jungle. Some of 
the poles are half a mile apart, where the 
wires cross a swift river or a dangerous 
swamp. Wooden posts could not be used 
on account of the white ants, and the 
Jarge number of elephants made it neces- 
sary to keep the wires high above the 
ground. As atorms will throw trees 
across the line, wasps-are apt to make 
their nests in the insulators, and natives 
are liable to steal the wire, some difficulty 
will probably be experienced by the Bel- 
gian Government in keeping the line in 
working order. 





Assassination in Finland 


HE Finns have suffered many wrongs 

at the hands of Russia, but universal 
condemnation will be felt throughout the 
world for the violent method employed in 
avenging those wrongs, as illustrated by 
the atrocious act of a Finnish lawyer 
named Schaumann, who last Thursday 
shot and mortally wounded General 
Bobrikoff, Governor-General of Finland, 
at the entrance to the Senate Hall at Hel- 
singfors. The assailant of the Dictator of 
Finland, as he was called, is believed to 
have been a member of the Finnish ‘‘ Pa- 
triotic Party,’’ whose aim is the release of 
the province from Russian control, and to 
have sworn to free his country from Rus- 
sia’s galling yoke. General Count Bob- 
rikoff was appointed Governor General of 
Finland in 1899, and soon after became 
notorious for his severity. In 1902 he 
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inaugurated a campaign of suppression 
against the Finnish press, and soon after- 
ward undertook to place a check on emi- 
oration from Finland by forbidding the 
issuance of foreign passports to Finlanders 
who had not completed their military 
service. The last recorded act of Bobrikott 
was a proclamation issued in March, for- 
bidding the Finnish people to darken 
their windows at“ unusual hours,”’ action 
that was taken in view of the neglect of 
the Finns to illuminate their houses iv 
honor of the beginning of the war with 
Japan. Back of all Bobrikoff’s severity 
was the Czar’s plam for the Russification 
of Finland —a policy adhered to with 
grim persistency. Practically every civil 
and political liberty has now been with- 
drawn from the Finns. 





Anti-Clericalism of Paris Press 


HE tone of the Paris papers has of 
late been violently anti-clerical. 
Radical and Socialist dailies have been 
exhausting the vocabulary of anti-cleri- 
calism for expletives sufficiently vituper- 
ative to apply to the Pope, whom — over- 
looking Del Val’s indiscretion — they 
hold responsible for the Vatican protest 
against President Loubet's epoch-making 
trip to Rome, The fatal phrase in that 
protest — ‘the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing, the papal nuncio has remained in 
Paris, is due solely to very urgent mo- 
tives of a very special order and nature ”’ 
— makes it impossible, these organs de- 
clare, for France ever again to resume 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, 
and they call upon the Premier to 
proceed forthwith with the separation 
of State and Church. These explosive 
utterances of the Radical and Socialist 
organs might be disregarded, as those 
papers are noted for recklessness of speech, 
did not organs of a weightier character, 
expressing their opinions in moderate 
language, declare, with very few excep- 
tions, that the attitude of the Vatican 
cannot be tolerated by France. Even the 
Gaulois, whose clericalism is very stal- 
wart, deems the papal protest ‘‘ regret- 
table,” adding, however, that President 
Loubet should not have gone to Rome at 
all. The general verdict of the French 
press is that the Del Val specimen of 
papal diplomacy was ‘ deplorable ;”’ 
but many papers deprecate hasty action 
on the part of the government, although 
firm in their determination to oppose any 
interference by the Pope with the legit- 
imate development of the foreign and 
domestic policy of France. 





Russian Reprisals 


HE picturesque feature of the war in 
the Far East this past week has 

been the raid made by the Vladivostok 
sguadron under Admiral Bezobrazoff, 
which has been chasing Japanese trans- 
ports and has itself been chased in turn 
by Japanese warships. The squadron fell 
in with the Japanese transport ‘‘ Hitachi,’’ 
which hove to in response to a signal, but 
later attempted to escape. The Russians 
tollowed and opened a heavy fire. The 
Japanese on the transport were slaugh- 
tered by hundreds. The commander of 
the vessel ordered the flag to be burned, 
and then killed himself. The Russian 
fleet later sighted the ‘“ Sado,’’ another 
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transport, thirty-five miles west of Shiro 
Island. The Russians signaled for the 
non-combatants on board to leave the ship 
and then fired on the vessel. The ‘‘ Sado,”’ 
however, remained afloat, and was later 
towed into port. The raid of the Vladi- 
vostok squadron appears to have been. a 
movement planned simultaneously with 
the march southward of a column under 
General Stakelberg, in accordance with a 
plan agreed upon by Admiral Alexieff and 
General Kuropatkin, to relieve the tension 
at Port Arthur. The forces under General 
Stakelberg were defeated after forty-six 
hours’ desperate fighting at Vafanguw. 
The Russians made a brilliant charge, 
losing 800 men, but were obliged to retreat. 
The Japanese artillery fire was particu- 
larly effective. Gefieral Oku, in command 
before Port Arthur, has now been relieved 
of the danger of attack from the rear. 
While the victory at Vafangow was won 
at the cost of about 1,000 men to Japan, 
its importance is second only to that of 
the big battle of the Yalu. General 
Kuropatkin has now assumed personal 
charge of the military operations of the 
Russians, 





Resolute Defence by Tibetans 


HE British troops under General 
McDonald are encountering increas- 
ing difficulty in pushing back the Tibetan 
columns between them and Lhassa. 
About 7,000 Tibetans are holding the 
southern route to Ralung, and another 
force as large is concentrated at Gyang- 
Tse. Smaller contingents are defending 
the posts on the Lhassa road. It is prob- 
able that 20,000 men in all have been 
engaged in this battle among the clouds, 
and that the last reserves have been 
called out. The Tibetans, moreover, are 
continually receiving better arms and 
ammunition, and are acquiriug greater 
facility in the art of war. They have 
seriously taken to heart the lessons 
learned by bitter experience in the earlier 
engagements of the campaign. The 
Tibetans are certainly pot wanting in 
pluck if capably led. Nevertheless, Gen- 
eral McDonald expects eventually to 
force his way to Lhassa, that mysteri- 
ous capital on ‘‘ the roof of the world,” 





Republican National Convention Meets 


HE Republican National Convention 
met in the um in Chicago on 
Tuesday. The nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt appears to be certain, and Sen- 
ator Fairbanks of Indiana seems to be 
most seriously considered as a candidate 
for Vice President, although Senator 
Cullom of Illinois has been making an 
aggressive fight to secure the nomination 
of Representative Hitt of Illinois, and 
Speaker Cannon has also been men- 
tioned for the place. Some opposition 
has developed to the selection of George 
B. Cortelyou for chairman of the National 
Committee, on the ground of his lack of 
experience in politics,, It appears that 
the suggestion of Mr. Cortelyou’s name 
came originally from Cornelius N. Bliss. 
It is probable that President Roosevelt’s 
wishes with regard to Mr. Cortelyou will 
prevail. Comparatively little interest is 
being taken in the convention, the work 
of which will be largely perfunctory. 
Lack of interest in the formal work of a 
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political convention, however, is not nec - 
essarily indicative of apathetic indiffer- 
enee to the candidate whom the dele- 
gates are expected to choose to lead the 
fortunes of the party in the coming cam- 
paign. 


Dissatisfaction in Germany 


HE entire press of Germany is mani- 
festing displeasure at the condition 

of affairs in the empire. The popularity 
of Chancellor von Bulow has been stead- 
ily waning for some time. The Vossische 
Zeitung, which has violently attacked 
Von Bulow and his policy, declares that 
it needs no illumination by Roentgen rays 
to see that all is not as it should be. The 
widespread dissatisfaction in Germany re- 
lates both to its external policy and to 
affairs within the empire. This spirit of 
pessimism has been aroused in part by a 
contemplation of what has been called 
the decayed state of the Triple Alliance. 
Italy appears to be widely separated from 
the spirit of the Dreibund, and Austro- 
Hungary is torn and weakened to such 
an extent that in case of need she could 
hardly give assistance to Germany. Ger- 
many, in face of the new grouping of the 
Powers, is entirely isolated. The events 
in Southwest Africa, too, have caused 
great discontent. The Anglo-French 
agreement has awakened suspicion in 
German minds. At home agrarian greedi- 
neas, the insolence of the Poles, the ap- 


‘pearance of Ultramontanism, the activi- 


tiea of the Socialistic groups, and the 
political indifference of the bourgeois 
class, are causing serious trouble. It 
would be difficult under these circum- 
stances for even a strong-willed Bismarck 
to remain a power. The Kaiser, however, 
is a good deal of a politician, and under- 
stands well how to apply the policy of 
conciliation so far that it does not affect 
the interests of the empire, and is an 
adept in the art of playing off one party 
against another. The difficulty of find- 
ing a thoroughly capable premier in Ger- 
many at the present time is due not to a 
lack in*that country of true statesmen, 
but to the fact that political personages of 
importance in the Fatherland will always 
decline to take the direction of the pol- 
icies of the empire if all personal initia- 
tive be refused them. It is possible, 
however, that this present crisis may 
mark the commencement of a new Ger- 
man policy. 





— Dr. Henry Smith Williams offers the fol 
lowing general classification of primitive types 
of books: the papyrus roll, as used by thejearly 
Egyptians ; the tablets of baked clay, the prism 
or cylinder of the same material, used by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians; the palm-leaf type, 
as employed by the Hindus and their followers 
of the Far East ; and folded books. 


— It is reported that two Frenchmen — M. 
Mabille and M. Lerclerc —have patented a 
process for making a kind of celluloid which is 
incombustible. To a solution of celluloid is 
added a mixture of ether and alcohol contain- 
ing certain iron, salts. A clear liquid of the 
consistence of syrup results, and if the solvents 
are driven off from this, an incombustible, 
non-inflammable celluloid remains. 


— The 129th anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill was celebrated, Juae17,in Boston 
and many New England towns, business being 
suspended for the day. A monument to Gener- 
al Joseph Warren, who fell at -Bunker Hill, 
was dedicated at Roxbury. At Lynn thousands 
witnessed the dedication of stones marking 
the graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 
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CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE 


N arecent report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on de- 
structive insects it is stated that the cherry 
fruit fly has apparently disappeared, ‘‘ ow- 
mg to atmospheric conditions.’’ This 
suggests a thought for Christian people. 
Many of the moral ills that now injuri- 
ously affect the life of individuals may be 
obviated by creating a social atmospheric 
condition of a healthier and soberer kind. 
Social environment has much to do with 
modifying individual types of character, 
even if it does not create new types. There 
are some in these days who are even bold 
enough to talk of ‘‘ social heredity.’”’ Im.- 
prove the atmospheric tone about you, 
and many insectean forms of evil will 
decamp. 





STRUCTURAL NECESSITIES 


i the construction of some handsome 
buildings that are going up at the 
present day the mistake is being made by 
architects or contractors of failing to con- 
sult geologists before selecting the build- 
ing stone which enters into the structure 
of the new edifices. Some kinds of stone 
are being employed that will crumble 
after a period of years, to the serious loss 
of the owners of the buildings at that 
time, and perhaps also endanger the 
lives of a future generation. A building 
is not really “‘ fine ’’ unless it has substan- 
tiality and permanence. 

A still more serious mistake, attended 
by graver consequences, is being made by 
many persons who are putting into the 
structure of their characters, which are 
developing day by day, crumbly moral 
materials — the ‘‘ wood, hay, stubble’’ of 
selfishness, greed, or vicious propensity — 
which will eventually involve them, and 
perhaps others too, in irretrievable ruin. 
Look well to the structural materials of 
life, and obtain expert opinion as to their 
qualities of tenacity and permanence, for 
many astone looks well today that will 
disiniegrate tomorrow. That expert 
opinion is to be found in the Bible. 
Build on Bible principles, and build for 
eternity. 


THE BLOT OF SIN 


HE writer was traveling up the Hud- 
son, the other day, in a swiftly mov- 

ing express, which glided over the metals 
with rhythmic eadence, illustrating what 
almost might be called the poetry of 
mobile mechanics. Tne motion was 
soothing. The hour — it was just before 
the shades of the gloaming fell across the 
Highlands — was dreamful. A soft sheen 





covered the landscape. The noble hills 


south of the Highlands, on the western 
bank, glowed brightly in the rays of the 
setting sun, as though they were the 
heights celestial. There was everything 
in the view, as a traveler gazed over the 
placid waters of the intervening river, to 
trausport the eye. But the whole picture 
was marred by one ugly blot on the land- 
scape, in the nearer foreground — the 
dark, drear walls of Sing Sing prison. 
We never ride by that granite hell on 
earth but we think of those poor fellows 
dragging out a weary existence inside. It 
makes us feel afresh the damnableness of 
sin. 

S-i-n, sin — that is a little word for an 
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awful fact, and its impertinent, intruding 
presence, whether expressed concretely in 
a Sing Sing prison or not, mars the fairest 
landscape and embitters the happiest ex- 
perience of earth. There are men outside 
of prison walls who in the sight of a holy 
God are as bad as any who have tem- 
rorarily lost their names and go about, 
numbered, close shaven, and striped, 
within the high stockades. We almost 
wish that they would puta great goiden 
cross over sad Sing Sing, that it might 
glow, in the rays of the evening sun set- 
ting over the Highlands, as a symbol of 
hope for the wrecked and wasted human- 
ity beneath. It is the cross of Jesus at 
any rate which finally, for all who repent 
and believe, brings the peace and glory of 
that celestral sphere where no hint of sin 
longer obtrudes its blot upon the land- 
scape. 


AGGRESSIVE EVANGELISM 


MONG the best events of the recent 
General Conference were the daily 
evangelistic and pentecostal meetings, 
and among the most significant actions 
taken was the appointment of a com- 
mission on aggressive evangelism. The 
committee which drafted the report on 
the subject, unanimously adopted by the 
Conference, was headed by Bishop Mal- 
lalieu and Dr. Joho P. Brushingham, of 
Chicago ; and these two, as president and 
secretary, are to lead the movement, the 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee being Bishops Joyce and Spellmeyer, 
together with Rebert Stephens, M. M. 
Callen, and A. H. Norcross. Dr. L. B. 
Bates is the member of the commission 
representing the First General Conference 
District; other equally good men are 
upon it. With so competent a pereonnel 
it would seem certain that everything 
will be done of which the circumstances 
admit. Bishop Mallalieu espccially will 
be a mighty tower of strength in this 
position, and his providential release from 
the routine of Conference work very hap- 
pily sets him free at this juncture for this 
special work to which he is so remark- 
ably adapted. We anticipate the very 
best results from the enterprise. 

It may seem to some a little incongru- 
ous that Methodism, which was born in a 
revival and has flourished so largely 
through this means, should now feel under 
the necessity of instituting such a com- 
mission. In one aspect of the case it is 
not the most promising sign of the times, 
being a kind of confession of declining 
zeal in this direction. But, after all, it is 
only a frank recognition of facts which 
may as well be faced, and a wise adjust- 
ment to changed conditions. ‘‘ New occa- 
sions teach new duties.’’ Not precisely 
on the old lines, perhaps, can this new 
campaign be conducted. But there is 
pressing need that the whole church be 
brought into co operation for the saving of 
men, so that, by earnest prayer, the circu- 
lation of appropriate literature, the hold- 
ing of evangelistic conventions, tent meet- 
ings, open-air meetings, revival services in 
the churches, and such other measures as 
may be deemed wise, the forces of Zion 
be rallied for a forward movement. Why 
not? What can be of more importance ? 
If as much energy and system are thrown 
into it as found scope in raising the 
Twentieth Century Twenty-Million-Dollar 
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Fund, who can doubt that corresponding. 
ly great results will be reached ? That 
strenuous straining for this large sum of 
money interfered probably a little with the 
concentration of effort on spiritual thin gs, 
The unsettled condition of opinion in Bip. 
lical scholarship has perhaps had an ip fiy- 
ence in the same direction. The stress of 
this conflict, however, has now mainly 
passed. It has come to be very genera]! y 
understood that nothing of paramount im.- 
portance is in danger. We hope that this 
particular polemic may be allowed to rest, 
and will not be suffered to obtrude its dis. 
turbing influence into the efforts to get 
men out of the clutches of sin into the 
liberty of the sons of God. Both parties 
can and should heartily unite without im- 
peaching each other’s motives or judg- 
ment, in these practical efforts to promote 
the preaching of the good news. Only in 
this way can success be achieved. 

And since everything depends on the 
arousing of the rank and file of the church 
membership to a more intelligent, more 
thorough-going coneecration, fitting them 
for personal effort among their friends, it 
is greatly to be hoped that there will be 
only the most sane and sensible and 
Scriptural presentations of the higher 
Christian life. It may be that the suc- 
cess of the movement will turn on this 
quite as much as on any other one point. 
Unless the church is intensely stimulated, 
very little will be done. But we do not 
want wildfire or fanaticism. May the 
Spirit of the Lord especially guide all 
who have official direction in this great 
work ! 





President Bashford’s Farewell 


WO scenes in the closing days of 
_ President Bashford’s connection with 
Ohio Wesleyan University will not soon 
be torgotten. One was his reception when 
he reached home from Los Angeles, wear- 
ing with characteristic modesty his epis- 
copal title and honors. Delaware went 
wild over his arrival, and at the chapel 
service which tollowed he made an address 
to the students tull of missionary enthu- 
siasm and zeal. He intimated that the 
office of Bishop would have {been une 
welcome except for the intimation ‘which 
preceded his election that he would be 
sent to China. Then he said: “If St 
Paul were here now and at work in the 
world, with the privilege of choosing his 
place of toil,do you think he would want 
to locate in Chicago”? — and then he halted 
and stammered for a moment, as he noted 
that the wile of the new resident Bishop of 
Chicago, Mra. W. F. McDowell, was in the 
congregation, listening with eagerness to 
his address, and went on — ‘‘or New York, 
or Boston? Would he not covet a station 
among the pagan populations of the 
Orient ? ” 

(Just here, in parenthesis, we may con- 
sider for a moment the question propound- 
ed by Bishop Bashford: Were St. Paul here, 
would he not find as fruitful a field,a 
sphere of evangelism as full of need, of 
promise, of imperative problems, and as 
fraught with difficulty, and as urgent in all 
its demands,in New York or Chicago, as 
he would in China or Japan? At any rate, 
we are not willing off hand to sanction the 
inference of Bishop Bashford that the most 
fruitful and commanding of all fields is to 
be found in certain heathen nations. But 
this is a mere “ aside,’’ for no one can ques- 
tion the Pauline spirit and aim which 
Bishop Bashford possesses, nor the provi- 
dential allotment which has indicated him 
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as pre-eminently the man for the field to 
which he has been assigned.) 

The Bishop at this juncture told his stu- 
dents and the faculty in confidence a bit of 
his experience. More than twenty years 
age, during his pastorate in Boston, Bishop 
Warren wrote or cabled to him that he was 
wanted tor work in Peking University. 
The call took hold of him, and he wrestled 
with the questions thus presented for some 
time before finally deciding that the work 
then in hand was so exigent that it must 
first be completed before any invitation to 
another field could be considered. And 
then the door into the Orient for the time 
being closed. But the impression and con- 
viction remained — a factor in his life ever 
since. It has helped to shape his ideals, to 
stimulate his zeal, to command his atten- 
tion and his occasic nal studies in the direc- 
tion of China, and now, in the maturity of 
his years, with enriched experience, and in 
command ot the situation, in so far as office 
and authority and the backing of his de- 
nomination and Missionary Society can 
aftord such command, he goes to China. 
Ofcourse the Bishop did not say exactly 
what we have here rehearsed ; we have 
given an inkling of his own testimony in 
the case, and have added such interpreta- 
tion as the tacts in the case have suggested. 
His appeal to the students in behalf of 
missions, and his words as to the great 
duty of the church to gird on its armor 
afresh for the conquest ot the world, were 
full of stimulating fervor. The scene will 
never fade from the memory of those who 
shared in it. 

The other memorable scene referred to in 
the opening of this editorial took place 
at Commencement time — President Bash- 
tord’s final Commencement at Obio Wes- 
leyan. That fact was uppermost in every 
soul: “* He winds up his work here; he no 
longer belongs to us; the church has 
claimed him; the pagan world has com- 
manded his service and his time.’’ 
spoke in his baccalaureate sermon of the 
relation of the training and apprenticeship 
ot college lite to the aiter experiences and 
duties which follow on apace; and said 
that he, too, realized what that thought 
meant, as his career of preparation was 
now done, and he also was stepping forth 
into a large: arena, going as it were with 
the graduating class ot 1904 out into a larger 
lite. When he gave, on Commencement Day, 
the diplomas to the class, and made his 
final farewell appeal, the hearts of a great 
multitude responded in sympathy, prayer, 
and love, the petition going up from many 
hearts that Bishop Bashford’s health 
might be preserved and his life prolonged 
to accomplish a great work in China. 

It is known to some friends of the Bishop 
that he has given for years close study to 
Chinese affairs; that he has kept himself 
in touch with the progress of events and 
the recent developments in that country ; 
and that he goes out now, not as a novice or 
an amateur, but as a man who has made it 
a part of his lite- work to become acquainted 
with the needs, the national characteris- 
tics, the growth, and the evangelistic possi- 
bilities of the Chinese empire. 

The trustees are not going to make haste 
in filling the post thus vacated. They have 
made the veteran professor of Latin, wide- 
ly known to Methodism by virtue or his 
membership in several Genera: Conter- 
ences, and his long-time chairmanship of 
the Book Committee, Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Whitlock, acting president—a wise and 
worthy choice. 

Bishop Bashford, it may be noted in the 
Plan of Episcopal Visitation, has one Con- 
terenve to hold on this side the sea betore 
sailing for China — his own Conference, the 
Cincinnati, at Miamisburg, Ohio, Aug. 31. 
This work will bind that part of Ohio by 
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living bonds still more closely to the 
mission- fields of China. 





Model Commencement Address 


N harmony with an established custom 
to publish at this season one Com- 
mencement address, we present that de- 
livered by Hon. John D. Long at Lasell 
Seminary. We select this because of its 
pertinency, practicality, and especially its 
helpful and inspiring qualities and spirit. 
Rarely does one listen to an address so 
instinct with life, so comprehensive, sane 
and wholesome, clothed with the literary 
charm so peculiar to our best New Eng- 
land representativer. The manner,ot de- 
livery was especially attractive and torce- 
tul. In conversational tone, and with no 
effort to be oratorical,Governor Long talked 
to “the girls,’ while he held the vast 
audience in the thrall of his thought and 
spirit. He was a preacher, with no effort 
to preash. His definition and interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ is seen in this 
unique setting, which we herewith repro- 
duce, that all may read it: 


“There is nothing in modern civilization 
more inspiring than the increasing volume and 
unity of effort along every line of Christian 
beneficence and brotherhood. Here all distinc- 
tions of creed or sect pale, in the richer glow of 
the expression in actual word and deed and 
temper of the Sermon on the Mount. I use the 
word Christian because in this respect we all 
look with concentrated gaze on the blessed 
Master as the embodiment of our interest and 
work, and whose religion we profess. The real 
fact is, not that the world has outgrown the 
simple but exalted precepts of Jesus, but that 
it has never,reached them in their height and 
breadth, though it has mocged them in the 
excesses of the ascetic and fanatic. We have 
never yet completely attained to the perfect 
practice of the simplest Christian rule. To 
love those who hate us, to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, especially to be poor in spirit, are 
household phrases; but our practical compre- 
hension and living of them is utterly inade- 
quate, distorted and dim; so that, lying far 
above the level of our lives, the Sermon on the 
Mount is to us like jthe pinnucle of the Alps to 
children in Swiss valleys, whose eyes are 
familiar with its shape as something near at 
hand, but who never conceive of its inaccessible 
height or of the everlasting purity into which 
itirises. The principles of Christianity for the 
direction of human conduct are, 1 may not say, 
eternal; for how do I Bnow that? But they are, 
I do Know, so pure, so lofty, that nineteen 
centuries of civilization still tall below their 
standard. The reason, the heart, the sober 
judgment, all admit the surpassing excellence 
of the Christian test; it is the imperfection of 
human nature that cannot reach it in life and 
conduct. We bave not outgrown the Christian 
measure; we have never attained it.’ 


What a sublime testimony is this to the 
pre-eminent value of our common Chris- 
tianity from one who speaks irom the 
vantage ground of long experience in 
association with men high in government- 
al, civic, business, social and home life! 





A Literary Beacon Quenched 


AURENCE HUTTON, literary editor 

ot Harper's Magazine tor the thir- 

teen years ending with 1898, and for sume 
years lecturer on literature at Princeton, 
where he resided, is dead. He was still in 
his prime, having been born in New York 
city in 1843. He filled a place in American 
literature which was unique. Although 
distinctively and always an American, he 
had obtained by travel and study and a 
wide European and British acquaintance- 
ship a larger horizon than many American 
writers possess; he appreciated to the full 
the debt which we owe as a nation to the 
ideas and ideals which are rooted in other 
soils than our own; and he loved to trace 
the streams of our literature and our 
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social inheritance back to their old sources 
in the world beyond the sea. The mere 
mention of bis charming books —the “ Lit- 
erary Landmarks” set—in which the 
homes and haunts of literary men and 
women in London, Edinburg, Venice, 
Rome, and other noted cities, are made to 
pass before the eye in panoramic visions, 
and in which the persons themselves thus 
brought to view are most aptly delineated, 
will suffice to suggest to many of our 
readers a fresh sense of the debt which they 
have incurred to this writer. 

He wrote for children many engaging 
chapters of autobiography, published in S¢. 
Nicholas years ayo, under the title, “‘ A Boy 
I Knew,’ in which he unfolded some of the 
secrets of his growth in the knowledge of 
books. His tather was of Scotch descent, 
with the sterling virtues of his aacestry, a 
scholar of fine attainments, and the lad was 
taught in private schools and at home to 
advantage, so that be browsed among good 
books at an early age, and precociously de. 
veloped a critical taste and a keen appreci- 
ation of good literature. When eight years 
of age he fell in with ** David Copperfield,” 
and that book remained to his dying day 
his favorite novel. He says of it: 


“It was a queer book to have absorbed the 
time and attention of a boy of eight or nine, 
who had to skip the big word4, who did not un- 
derstand it all, but who cried, as he has never 
cried but once since, whenever he cxme to that 
dreadful chapter which telis of the taking away 
of David’s mother, and of David's utter, hope- 
less desolation over his loss,’’ 


Laurence Hutton’s reverence and affec- 
tion tor his own mother were prime quali- 
ties in his life. He says: 


“When the Boy came to her, one summer 
morning, she looked upon him asa gift from 
heaven; and when she was told that it was a 
boy, and not a bad looking or a bad conditioned 
boy, her first words were: ‘What on earth 
shall I-do with it?’ She found plenty to do. 
with it before she got through with it, more than 
forty years afterwards; and the Boy has every 
reason to helieve that she never regretted the 
gift. Indeed, she once told him, late in her life, 
that he had never made her cry! What better 
benediction can a boy have than that?”’ 


The sketch entitled ‘“ Four Dogs,’’ 
which is bound up with the volume just re- 
ferred to, is a loving tribute, creditable 
alike to the heart and pen of Mr. Hutton, 
written in memory of four canine crea- 
tures. These sentences are all we have 
space to cite, but they will suffice to sug- 
gest the salient qualities of the sketch : 


‘The Boy has been the friend and confidant 
of Four Dogs who have helped to humanize 
him for a quarter of a century and more, and 
who have souls to save, he is sure. And when 
he crosses the Stygian River he expects to find, 
ou the other shore, a trio of dogs wagging their 
tails almost off, in their joy at his coming, and 
with honest tongues hanging out to lick his 
hands and his feet. And then he is going, with 
these faithful dogs at his heels, to talk about 
dogs to Dr. John Brown, who once spoke in sin- 
cere sympathy of the man who had led a dog- 
less life ; to Sir Edwin Landseer, about whom a 
critic once complained tbat Fe made his dogs 
too human ; and to Mr. Josh Billings, who once 
said thet there was one thing money could not 
buy, to wit, the wag of a dog's tail.” 


Forty-eight volumes have enriched our 
literature from the pen of Laurence Hutton. 
He wrote the biographies of Edwin Booth 
and of Lester Wallack, and was intimate 
with many painters, sculptors, actors, and 
writers of the day, at home and abroad. 
One ot his fads was death-masks, of which 
he had a collection which was unique. 
Many who have read, year after year, his 
literary pages in Harper’s Magazine, and 
who have wandered with him in fancy 
through the European cities with whose 
literary landmarks he was so familiar, 
have achokein the throat as they think 
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of him as one who has crossed the seas into 
the undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveler returns. Peace to his 
memory ! 





A New Hymn _ Book 


OT the new Hymnal to be used by 
the two great Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of America. For that we must 
wait some months yet. But it is well worth 
noting that our brothers across the sea, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, the Methodist 
New Connexion, and the Wesleyan Retorm 
Union, were permitted to welcome, on the 
first day of this month, a ‘‘ new Methodist 
Hymn-book”’ (that is what they call it) 
which has been in preparation for the past 
three years. It will be larger than our new 
one, but smaller than our old one, contain- 
ing 98lhymns. It is constructed, like the 
land trom which it emanates, on more con- 
servative lines than ours. It was only after 
a prolonged struggle that the progressive 
party secured a decision to break up the 
time-honored original Wesley hymn- book 
(which has been carried intact hitherto, 
loaded down with a cumbersome, awkward 
supplement of modern hymns) and re- 
arrange the whole combined material under 
appropriate headings. But they have been 
very careful of the feelings of the fathers, 
still retaining 430 of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns—about twice as many as will 
probably be in our new book, and very tar 
more than could be justified on any basis of 
intrinsic worth or reasonableness. About 
three hundred of the old hymns disappear. 
Among those discarded we note such tamil- 
iar tavorites as, ‘* Welcome, sweet day of 
rest,’’ ** Vain, delusive world, adieu,”’ * Fa- 
ther, whate’er of earthly bliss,’ “I know 
that my Redeemer lives,” ‘‘ For thee, O 
dear, dear country.” Some three hundred 
new ones have been put in, drawn froma 
great variety of authors, such as Faber, 
Havergal, Whittier, Tennyson, Heber, 
Bonar. 
A million and a half of copies have 
been printed, in more than 260 bindings, 
and over twenty separate editions; a quar- 
ter of a million copies were ordered in 
advance. It is an enormous undertaking, 
and will, no doubt, as it comes to be ex- 
amined, give general satistaction to those 
who emp'oy it. It is certain that it would 
not do for us as well as the one whose 
advent we are eagerly expecting. Dr. 
Nehemiah Curnock, editor ot the Meth- 
odist Recorder, and a principal member of 
the revision committee, says: ‘* The Amer- 
ican hymnals were not specially useful to 
us. American and British tastes do not 
quite agree in this matter,and we tound 
ourselves much nearer to the Canadians 
and Australians than to our cousins in the 
United States.” It will be a long time, we 
judge, before any common hymnal for 
universal Methodism will be feasible. 
But if the present medley can be reduced 
to two, one for each side the sea, it will be 
a considerable step in advance. 





Human Responsibility 


OOKED at from the view-poirt of re- 
he ligious theory, the awtul disaster to 
the ** General Slocum ” seems an utterly 
inscrutable providence. Why, when so 
many godless, drinking, carousing parties 
ot excursionists frequently depart and ar- 
rive in safety in large throngs on their 
junketing tours, a great body of church 
people, almost all of them helpless women 
and trustful children, should have been of 
all others the victims of an appalling catas- 
trophe, is absolutely inexplicable trom the 
standpoint of mere human logic. There 
are those who may attempt their neat little 
theodicies of this affair, but they will satis- 
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fy neither head nor heart. The only thing 
that can be said in this reference is that 
God does right, and that, so far as His atti 

titude is concerned, there is a meaning of 
mercy and love behind the fire-tipped 
clouds of the terrible disaster which over- 
took these poor Lutherans, out for a day’s 
holiday in the interval of their hard, work- 
a-day lives. 

Regarded from the standpoint of human 
responsibility, however, the disaster ap- 
pears in a different light. It need not have 
occurred. Fire burns, and burns in the 
twentieth century and in New York waters 
as much and as relentlessly as it ever did 
in Sodom and Gomorrah ; but men are sup- 
posed by this time to know how to take 
adequate precautions against fire, how to 
use steam-pumps and other apparatus, and 
how to provide means of escape from con- 
flagrations which get beyond their control. 
It is not certain whether the fire apparatus 
on the “ Slocum” was in good working 
order, but it seems hardly to have been 
adequate, and the life-preservers are said 
to have been almost rotten, or made of 
granulated cork, easily saturated and 
practically useless. The vaptain of the 
“Slocum ” may have made a serious error 
in judgment, but that only experts can de- 
termine. It was also a bad blunder to take 
such a big crowd of children on a steamer 
with so few men to assist in their manage- 
ment it trouble should arise — indeed, it is 
a question whether it is ever wise to take 
out as many as a thousand children at once 
on any excursion, unless it be run in con- 
trollable sections in different trains or 
boats, thus distributing the risk. This 
question is worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of all church or association officers. 
There is a Divine Providence which makes 
no mistakes, but the Lord Almighty wants 
men who are somewhat mighty to do some 
oi the providing, too. 





PERSONALS 





— Hon. Charles S. Deneen, nominee of the 
Republican Party tor governor of Illinois, 
is a member of First Church, Englewood. 


— President E. J. Gray, of Williamsport 
(Pa.) Dickinson Seminary, improves in 
health. Heis still confined to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


— Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, D. D., known 
now in literary circles. as the author of 
‘*The Mystery of Miriam,’ has received 
the degree ot Doctor of Literature from 
Syracuse University. 


— Hon. James Franklin Hanley, candi- 
date for governor of Indiana, is a member 
ot Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Lafayette. He is also one of the managers 
oi the Preachers’ Aid Society of Northwest 
Indiana Conterence. 


—R. P. Serrano, who was nominated 
tor vice-president of Mexico recently, will 
no doubt succeed Gen. Diaz. It is felt that 
the splendid soldier president will have 
things in proper shape when he gives up 
the reins of government. 

— Miss Clarissa S. Spencer, daughter of 
the late Dr. W. A. Spencer, secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension, sailed for 
London, June 1, where she will have head- 
quarters as world’s secretary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. She has 
been Ohio secretary for the past two years. 


— Chancellor J. R. Day says: “I do noth- 
ing, I say nothing, I tolerate nothing at the 
Syracuse University that is not in accord 
with Methodism. I have 2,200 students, and 
I keep myself in line with my faith and my 
grand old church. My grandfather was a 
Methodist preacher, my father was a Meth- 
odist preacher, my mother was a minis- 
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ter’s daughter, I married a Minister's 
daughter, and I have been a sort ot Meth 
odist minister myselt.”’ : 


— Bishop Warne, who is Canadian by 
birth, has been speaking to crowded congre. 
gations in Canada, telling of the wonderful 
work our church is doing in India. 


— The Baltimore Methodist says: « The 
assignment of Bishop Earl Crarston to the 
city of Washington during the next tour 
years has been hailed with satistaction by 
preachers and people throughout the Con. 
ference.”’ 

—John A. Patten has a men’s Bible 
class of over 200 members in the Sunday. 
school of First Church, Chattanooga. His 
share in bringing Holston Conterence work 
up to its present high standard is gratetully 
recognized by the whole church. 

— Prof. Marcus D. Buell, who in Apri] 
asked to be relieved ot his extra duties as 
assistant dean, requests ZIon’s HERALD to 
correct a report, printed without his know}. 
edge or authority in a daily paper, to the 
effect that he had decided to relinquish his 
professorship also, and to say that he has 
never made or even thought of making any 
such decision. 


—Itis stated that only one portrait pic. 
ture is now on view in the National Re. 
publican Convention hall, at Chicago. Out 
of respect for the tmemory of the late 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna, national chair- 
man, his portrait is the only one pro- 
vided. At a proper stage of the first ses- 
sion of the convention a huge caavas was 
unturled to view. 


— There is a good suggestion for the 
preacher in the way in which John Bright 
prepared his addresses. When he had to 
deliver a speech of importance he wrotea 
sort of essay on the subject and tore it up. 
He then wrote another and treated it in the 
same way, and finally a third. In this way 
he considered that he had not only ex- 
hausted his own thoughts upon the matter 
in hand, but had gained such a command 
over the language in which it could be ex- 
pressed that he could never be at a loss tor 
the right word. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Fred B. Fisher, of Mun- 
cie, Ind., under appointment as mission- 
aries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
sailed from New York by steamship ‘St. 
Paul,” Saturday, June 11, en route to Agra 
in the Northwest India Conference, where 
Mr. Fisher is to be pastor. Mr. Fisher was 
graduated from Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky.,in 1902,and entered the pastorate at 
Kokomo, Ind., being received on trial in 
the North Indiana Conterence in the spring 
ot 1903. Mrs. Fisher studied music in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, in 1901-’02. 


— The most coveted appointment at West 
Point, in the cadet corps, is that of adju- 
tant of the battalion. Otto V. Kaan, of 
Virginia, has been appointed the cadet 
adjutant for the ensuing year. Another 
high appointment, that of cadet quarter- 
master, has gone to Calvin P. Titus, who 
was appointed to the Military Acad- 
emy, at large, while a private in the Four- 
teenth Intantry, by President McKinley. 
It was Titus who first scaled the wall at 
the siege of Pakin, during the B»>xer out- 
break in 1900. Heis a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association worker, and a high mind- 
ed young man. 


— Rev. and Mrs. A. Wesley Mell, of Des 
Moines, [a., under appointment as mission- 
aries of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
India, sailed from New York by steamship 
** St. Paul,” Saturday, June 11, en route to 
Bombay, where Mr. Mell will b3 the pastor 
of Bowen Memorial Church. Mr, Mell has 
been a member of the Des Moines Conter - 
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ence since the fall of 1890, and was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University in 1899, 
and trom Garrett Biblical Institute in 1900. 
While in college and theological seminary 
\[r. Mell preached two yeurs in Chicago — 
on year at Prospect Avenue Church, and 
one year at the Dalton Church. From 1901 
to 1904 he was pastor at Valley Junction, 
Ia. Mrs. Mell is a graduate of.the Cedar 
Falls (Iowa) State Normal School and spent 
one year at the Chicago Training School 
and several months in Wesley Hospital, 
Chicago, preparing to be a trained nurse. 


— Bishop Berry is the first of the new 
Bishops to hold a Conference. It is the 
Wyoming, and will convene Aug. 3. 


— Rev. Dr. John Gardner Murray has 
declined to become Bishop of Kentucky, 
and will remain rector ot his present con- 
gregation in Baltimore. 

— We learn that Rev. Seth GF Cary 
preached the baccalaureate sermom before 
the graduating class of the Murdock 
School, Winchendon, on Sunday, the 1@th. 


— A public reception was to be tendered 
to Bishop Joseph F, Berry and Mrs. Berry, 
and the Michigan delegates to the General 
Conference, on June 21, at Central Church, 
Detroit, by the Methodists of the city and 
State. 

—The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
of last week graces its cover with a fine por- 
trait of Prot. Herbert Franklin Fisk, 
LL. D., and publishes a fine tribute to him 
trom President James of Northwestern 
University. 

—The Christian Advocate of Nashville 
notes the following: ‘‘ Miss Roberta Du 
Bose, daughter ot Dr, H. M. Du Bose, who 
is to be graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity this year with the degree of B.S., 
has received the much.coveted founder’s 
medal. This prize is given ior the highest 
average in scholarship reached by any 
member ct the senior class. The achieve- 
ment is all the more notable as Miss Du 


Bose has been taking a double course, . 


completing two years’ work in one.” 


— Apropos of the ministerial vacation 
season, Which we are approaching, the fol- 
lowing trom the columns of the Christian 
Commonwealth (London) is interesting : 

“Canon Scott Holland, who has been ordered 
to' vegetate’ by his physician, gives a humor- 
ous account of his health in an article entitled 
‘A Voice from the Turnip Fields :’ ‘ The thing 
which lam pleased to call my head has outrun 
fora time its heart and legs. The heart puffs 
and jibs. The legs positively took to swearing. 
So one must ease off to let them pick up; and, 
inorder to cheer them on, it is expedient to 
keep the head in the condition of a watery tur- 
nip; and, sunk in that damp vegetable swoon, 
it cannot write articles.’ ”’ 

— Mrs. Buck, wife ot Rev. W. P. Buck, of 
Rockville, Conn., is bereaved in the decease 
ot her distinguished father, the late Hon. 
George Landon, ot Herrick, Pa., who passed 
on to his reward, June 16, aged 88 years. 
The deceased graduated from Wesleyai 
University in the class of 1841 with Judge 
G. G@. Reynolds and Rev. Drs. R.S. Rust 
and L. R. Thayer. He joined the New 
England Conference in 1841, and served 
successfully churches in Malden and Bos- 
ton and Pynchon St. and Union St., Spring- 
field, making a very general and favorable 
impression in the latter city. In 1849 he 
retired from the pastorate on account of 
throat trouble, and engaged in farming. 
He was prospered in business and reached 
political distinction. 


— The degree oi Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred, June 15, by Tufts College on Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Secretary of the 
Navy William H. Moody. In conferring 
the degree on Mrs. Howe, President Capen 
referred to her as one ‘** distinguished by a 
litelong service in the cause of philan- 
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thropy and reform, for more than two 
generations the most conspicuous leader 
and representative in the movement for the 
uplitting and entranchisement of women, 
adjudged by her admiring tellow coun- 
trymen to be worthy of an immortality of 
fame through her authorship of the ‘ Battle 
Hymn ot the Republic.’’’ The degree of 
Doctor ot Letters was conferred on Edward 
H. Clement, editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Transcript, and George H. Conley, of Bos- 
ton, the well- known educator. 


— Mrs. Lucia Woodruff Chamberlain an- 
nounces the marriage of her daughter, 
Lucia, to Rev. Charles Magnus Charlton, 
Chaplain United States Navy, of the U. S. 
Training Station at Newport, R. I., June 
17. The ceremony was performed at the 
home of the bride in Cambridge by Rev. 
J. L. Campbell, of the First Baptist Church, 
assisted by Rev. E. C. Charlton, of Union 
Village, N. H., father of the grooua. 


— Bishop Burt, who reached Rome, Italy, 
June 18, was met at the railway station by 
a large crowd, which displayed Italian and 
American flags and was accompanied by a 
band. In the gathering were many lead - 
ing European Methodists, who congratu- 
lated him on his elevation to the episco- 
pacy. A reception followed in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Among those pres- 
ent was the American chargé d’affaires, 
Lewis Morris Iddings; Hector de Castro, 
the American consul general; and Bishop 
Hoss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who presented Bishop Burt with an 
engrossed address. Later, the Bishop was 
received in private audience by King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, who congratulated him on 
his election and expressed cordial wishes 
tor the success of his work. Bishop Burt 
left Rome on the 20th, to preside over sev- 
eral Methodist Conterences in Europe. 


— Rev. D. L. Evans was appointed to 
Randolph Centre, Vt., at the last session ot 
the Conterence. He preached there but 
once, being compelled to return to the home 
ot Mrs. Evans in Stowe, and later went to 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital in Burlington, 
where he underwent an operation, June 7. 
On June 13, in the afternoon, he passed 
peacefully away. His body was brought to 
Stowe, where tuneral services were held in 
the Methodist Church on the afternoon of 
June 16, under the direction of Presiding 
Elder W. M. Newton, assisted by Rev. J. Q. 
Angell, pastor of the church, and Rev.W. 8. 
Smithers. Mr. Evans was held in the high- 
est esteem by the people of Stowe, to whom 
he ministered for two years. During the 
funeral the places of business were closed, 
and a large audience was present in the 
church. Mr. Evans had taken much time 
to prepare himself for the work of the min- 
istry. He was educatediat Mount Hermon, 
and graduated trom a Virginia college. 
After that he graduated from Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and later took a year of 
post. graduate work in Boston University. 
Quiet and unassuming in his bearing, he 
did good work wherever he was sent. He 
leaves a wife and two brothers. 





BRIEFLETS 


The fiftieth anniversary of Boston St. 
Church, Lynn, and of the church at Swamp- 
scott are being interestingly celebrated as 
we are putting this issue of the paper to 
press. Reports of the anniversaries will 
appear in our next number. 





Our Methodism, not only in the New 
England Conference, but throughout our 
borders, will devoutly rejoice in the splen- 
did consummation which has attended the 
dedication of the new church in Melrose. 
That it was dedicated “free from debt’’ 
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makes the faithful pastor and people 
jubilant. To Rev. C. H. Stackpole special 
credit is due tor wise and persistent leader- 
ship in this very important enterprise. An 
excellent report will be found on other 
pages. 





The Daily Advocate, published at Los 
Angeles during the General Conterence 
session, had 17,800 subscribers, and over 
20,000 copies were printed daily. It did 
not quite pay expenses. 





Mr.S. Earl Taylor announces that the 
Young People’s Missionary movement will 
hold three conferences this year, as follows : 
Lake Winona, Ind., June 17-26; Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., July 1-10; Silver Bay, 
Lake George. N. Y., July 22-31. 





** Mental Assassins ’’ is the characteriza- 
tion which, in a published communication, 
** Mother Eddy” of Christian Science ap- 
plies to those who prophesied one year ago 
that she would not live “to meet again 
with her church.”’ If this class of assassins 
really exists, how shall we be protected 
against their murderous purposes ? 





Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) says 
that there are only two provinces of abso- 
lutely sure knowledge: one is pure mathe- 
matics, and the other is the experience of 
the soul. 





We learn from that highly- appreciated 
exchange, the Wesleyan, of Halifax, that 
missionary revival services are being held 
by the president of the British Wesleyan 
Conference and Rey. W. H. Findlay, lay- 
ing emphasis upon real prayer for missions 
and two notes of early Methodism, namely, 
spirituality and evangelism. Mr. Findlay 
declared that the whole world might be 
Christianized within the lifetime of some 
in his presence, if the church would. 





Henry L. Clapp, formerly of New York 
city, has decided to build a hospital on the 
Island cf Malta, principally for the benefit 
of American sailors in the naval and mer- 
chant services. The inspiration to this gen- 
erous deed may have been derived from a 
perusal of the thrilling sea-tale recorded in 
the 27th chapter of Acts. 





Commencement week at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, the first under President Hughes’ 
administration, was unusually interesting 
and auspicious. The student body for the 
year was the largest in six years, while the 
current.expense deficiency was the small- 
est, and was immediately provided for by 
the trustees. Rey. Dr. Frank McConnell, 
ot Brooklyn, delivered the Commencement 
address, which was received with great 
favor. 


In leaving the great West End Presby- 
terian Church in New York to accept a 
Chicago pastorate, Rev. J. Balcolm Shaw, 
D. D., explained his action in part by tell- 
ing his people that he felt that what that 
church needs just now is “ not numerical 
growth nor a widened activity, but greater 
compactness and solidarity of internal 
life’? — which a man ot a different type, 
and not himself, could give. Consolida- 
tion is sometimes of more consequence 
than comprehensiveness. The great con- 
gregations which Talmage gathered lacked 
cohesiveness, and melted away when the 
pulpit charmer was gone. They hadi no 
“ solidarity of internal life.”” Numerical 
growth is desirable, but it should be 
growth around a spiritual centre. A church 
should expand like the rings of a tree, ex- 
tending in girth, while one gracious sap 
runs through the whole organism. Inci- 
dentally we note that Dr. Shaw makes a 
strong argument in favor of our old-time 
itinerancy with a time-limit. 














THE GRAND CANYON 
REV. FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Pu. D. 


The angel of the Lord God, 
Invisible, eterne, 

Slow dipped his august power-rod 
In morning’s color-urn. 


He paused and planned a wondrous thing 
There on the desert’s blank ; 

A wound to paint Love’s minist’ring 
When Christ on Calvary sank. 


The smote plain opened far and wide, 
Five thousand measures deep ; 
Rent in accord on either side, 
That man might look and weep. 


The Lord God’s might that time was used, 
The Lord God’s glory, too, 

And silence, mystery-intused, 
Shot with life’s anguish through. 


Within, afar, loom solemn peaks, 
Mute sentinels of awe — 

Unfallen through millennium weeks — 
Bespeaking power and law. 


The royal hue of purpled sun, 
Revealing, drifts and vails: 
Life — God — the Christ—a soul — are 
one — 
The kingly weund prevails ! 


Cleft of a vaster monarch, Love, 
Sublime that soul .. . and hide — 

Thy Father’s lighted stile above 
The Christ’s deep canyoned side ! 


Auburndale, Mass. 





WHAT If MEANS 
REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


FTER the most thorough discussion 
extending through many years, 
the recent General Conference, by the 
overwhelmingly conclusive vote of 441 to 
188, emphasized with the doxology, abso- 
lutely refused to meddle with {248 except 
in the way of strengthening it by adding, 
in conformity with the suggestion of the 
Bishops, a plainly worded chapter where- 
in ‘ theatre-going, dancing, and such 
games of chance as are frequently asso- 
ciated with gambling,’’ are directly de- 
nounced as ‘‘ antagonistic to vital piety, 
promotive of worldliness, and especially 
perniciuus to youth.’’?’ What does this 
mean? Its lesson, we think, is not hard 
to read. It means: 

1. That there is not likely to be any 
change, at least for a long while to come, 
in the policy or attitude of the church 
concerning these objectionable and de- 
moraliziug diversions which are such 
** fruitful causes of spiritual declension.”’ 

2. That a change of form in the deliv- 
erance, such as is desired by many, is 
only possible provided the force of the 
prohibition is sufficiently and satisfac- 
torily safeguarded. 

8. That those who wish to secure a 
change in the form must cease to argue 
for laxity and to prate against Puritan- 
ism, and must advocate an advisory chap- 
ter couched in so unmistakable and un- 
compromising a manner that no doubt 
can anywhere remain, even in the preju- 
diced secular press, as to the unchange- 
able purpose.of the church to oppose these 
amusements. 

4. That those who are expecting to 
see the church take up such a position of 
indifference to these things as to content 
itself with a vague, uninterpreted gener- 
ality, leaving indulgence sn them wholly 
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to the undirected individual judgment of 
the members, are entirely mistaken as to 
the probabilities in the case, and the 
sooner they adjust their conduct to the 
facts the better. 

On the issue that the church must re- 
lax its requirements and recede from its 
historic attitude in this matter, the. better 
to adapt itself to the times and retain its 
more fashionalle members, defeat will 
continue to come, as it has come. So long 
as great numbers of our ministers and 
members hold and feel and teach that 
they will be more at liberty to go to 
theatres and dances, can go more con- 
sistertly, if this particular paragraph be 
repealed, it will not be repealed, and 
ought not to be. 

There is general agreement that the 
influence of the church should be thrown 
against such things; that they are not 
promotive of spirituality, or helpful to 
any of the objects for which the church 
principally stands; that they pertain to 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, the 
church’s chief antagonists. There is also 
general agreement, we think, that the 
church must not proceed harshly with 
its erring members, must not attempt to 
club them into submission ; that it must 
indeed be widely comprehensive in con- 
duct as well as doctrine, no more exclud- 
ing those not fully up to the mark in all 
their habits than those not perfectly 
agreeing with the standards in every 
theological expression. But there must 
be no ambiguity in either direction as to 
what the standards really are. The ideal 
of behavior must be kept clearly before 
the people, with the plain warning that 
those falling below it or departing from 
it do so at their own risk in full view of 
the harm that all experience shows will 
follow; they must be made to feel 
that the weight of Christian history 
and the wisdom of the ages is against 
them, and that in defying these things 
they are acting a foolish and unchristian 
part. 

It seems to the present writer that the 
form of legislation now on the statute 
book is somewhat unfortunate, giving 
needless irritation, and putting the pastor 
in a coaspicuously false position ; that it 
is out of harmony with the best methods 
of today in such things;it having been 
found better to say, ‘‘ Please do not,’’ 
rather than, ‘‘ You shall not.”’ Yet the 
object which the framers of that legis- 
lation had in view —to build a strong 
barrier against worldliness —is distinctly 
praiseworthy and by all means to be 
secured. Can it be equally secured in a 
less offensive, less objectionable way? If 
not, the present form must stand. If any 
meddling with it will remove from the 
conscience of our young people the check 
which now is felt, and make it egqsier for 
those addicted to the dance to count them- 
selves members in perfectly good stand- 
ing, free from reproach or blame, then it 
cannot safely be meddled with. Only 
the stiffest and strongest kind of an ad- 
visory chapter, one that the dullest or 
most perverse cannot misunderstand or 
misinterpret, one that will make it for- 
ever plain that the General Rule, rightly 
taken, sufficiently forbids these things, 
and that there is practically no difference 
in the church as to their harmfulness and 
inconsistency — only this sort of a chap- 
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ter, adopted with substantial unanimity 

will make it safe to remove the threat of 
expulsion for indulgence. This threat 

however ill-advised in view of the ay 
practicability of enforcement, has the 
merit of conveying unambiguously the 
condemnatory opinion of the church. 
Only when the form which it is proposed 
to substitute shall convey this condemn ,a- 
tion with equal explicitness and vigor 
will it be acceptable to the great body of 
the church. For the church iu genera! 
is unalterably opposed to letting down 
the bars, or lowering the standari, or 
doing anything that would have the ap. 
pearance of giving license to indulge at 
will in these demoralizing diversions. We 
do not believe this sentiment will be 
changed, or ought to be changed. 

Those who wish the form altered will 
do well to cease using srguments that 
seem to imply a wish for greater license, 
and address themselves to convincing all 
concerned that, entirely irrespective of 
that special paragraph (248), the attitude 
of the church is, and always has bee., 
and probably always will be, unmistak- 
ably opposed to these worldly amuae- 
ments which are so manifestly contrary 
to the spirit of Jesu» Christ. 

It may be that a chapter of the rigorous 
nature above outlined would not suit the 
wishes of most of the agitators, or, in 
their minds, relieve the sitdation. To 
whom it must be said that the court of 
last resort has now so repeatedly and 
emphatically pronounced against their 
wishes and repudiated their interpreta- 
tion of Methodism, that it would seem to 
be the part of wisdom and prudence and 
humility for them to accept the general 
verdict and adjust themselves cheerfully 
to the facts. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Methodists and Amusements 
From New Bedford Standard, 


HE Methodist General Conference, by 
the decisive vote of 441 to 188, has 
refused to make any change in the church 
Discipline in the matter of prohibited 
amusements. As the General Conference 
is representative of the whole body of 
the church, clerical and lay, and as 
the subject has had a more thorough 
general discussion than has been accorded 
to any other subject that has come before it, 
the vote must be taken as being fairly 
indicative of the conviction of the denom- 
ination. A suggestive reintorcement ot 
this conclusion is also tound in the fact 
that of sixty-five memorials and petitions 
which were submitted to the General Con- 
ference, fifty-five were in favor of the re- 
tention of the rule as it stands, while only 
ten favored change. After this expression 
of sentiment and this decision by the repre- 
sentative law-making body of the church, 
the Methodist policy concerning amuse- 
ments must be considered as being settled 
tor a considerable period of time. There 
may be more agitation, eventually result- 
ing in a change, but that is evidently not 
to be a culmination of the near tuture. 

As has been pointed out before, the opin- 
ion of an outsider, either tavoring or con- 
demning the Methodist decision, is not of 
the first importance. In common with all 
other voluntary organizations, the Metho- 
dist Church has the right to make any reg- 
ulations for its governmentand for the con- 
duct of its members, as it chooses, so long 
as there is no conflict with the law of the 
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land. That some of us may consider them 
narrow and unwise, and that others may 
consider them absurd and unjust, is very 
little to the purpose. Those who entertain 
such views are under no compulsion to 
join the Methodist Church,so that their 
rights are not infringed upon in the least. 
It the adhesion to the new rule works 
badly for the denomination, that is the 
denomination’s own lookout. It is a pretty 
intelligent body, on the whole, and it must 
assume the responsibility of taking care of 
itself. 

But we sincerely hope that no consider- 
able part of its membership will justify 
the cynical remark of an exchange that in 
spite of the declination to abolish the pro- 
hibitions against dancing, theatre. going, 
and card playing, ‘self-respecting Metho- 
dists will continue to do as they have a 
mind to in these matters.’’ While the sub- 
ject was one of controversy and suspense, 
there may have been reasons for divergence 
of practice. Now that an appeal has been 
made to the court of last resort, and the 
decision has been made, just two courses 
of action, and no more, are open to “self- 
respecting” members of the Methodist 
Church. One is to withdraw, the other to 
obey the rule. In some instances, no doubt, 
these are harsh alternatives; but there is 
no reason to suppose that Methodists, more 
than others, are exempt trom the disagree- 
able task of making an unpleasant choice. 
Everybody has to make such choices at 
some time, and the dodging the choice is 
not an assertion of self-respect — it is a 
sign of moral flabbiness. In this case, the 
crucial question with the Methodist who 
finds his conscience impelling him to a 
decision is not so much whether these 
amusements are harmless or harmiul, as 
whether he intends or does not intend to 
respect an obligation — the obligation 
made incumbent on him when he allies 
himself to the Methodist Church. There is 
a matter of honor in the situation quite as 
important as that of amusement. Self- 
respect may lead a person to reserve to 
himself the right to his own judgment in 
the selection of his pleasures, but it will 
not lead him to stay defiantly inside of an 
organization which has deliberately for- 
bidden those which he selects. Why 
should a noble quality be so perverted? 

An outside observer and commentator 
may be pardoned, perhaps, this reflection 
on the matter. Theatre going, dancing, 
and card-playing are not essentially un- 
Christian; but the voice of the church has 
made them essentially un-Methodistic. 
Within the membership of that church the 
right of action on private judgment has 
been annulled. To us this seems unfortu- 
nate, not because it may lessen the census 
ot the denomination, for that is of compar- 
atively small importance. Beside, in a 
country like this, in which so many stripes 
of opinion flourish, there is undoubtedly 
room for a large and strong sect having 
precisely this rule. We fancy that, in spite 
ot forebodings and criticisms, Methodism 
will continue to grow numerically. But it 
is unfortunate that an enterprising and 
zealous church should set up an artificial 
and undiscriminating standard of right- 
eousness; and it must repel an element of 
whose devotion to a true Christian faith 
there can be no doubt. There can be no 
compensation for this loss. 

On the other hand, this action of the 
Methodist Church does call the attention of 
other Christian churches, and of sober- 
minded people of no church, to the intoxi- 
cation of amusement which is certainly 
having a deteriorating influence, mentally 
and morally, on avery large class of the 
American people. Recreation is, as scores 

ot the best men in the country are continu- 
ally pointing out, essential to a healthy 
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normal life. There is no doubt about this, 
and no reason for argument concerning 
it. But the craving tor amusement which 
yrows into a passion, instances of which 
anybody can see, is distinctly demoralizing, 
both in individual and in community. -No 
thoughtful person denies that the craze on 
the part of large numbers of the American 
people tor continual amusement is a dis- 
quieting phenomenon. It does not tend to 
develop strength of character, and it does 
breed weakness. The Methodist Church 
goes to an extreme—an unwise extreme, 
we think—in the rule to which it has 
given an emphatic sanction. Nevertheless, 
it points out to other religious bodies a 
need of the times which most of them are 
apt to neglect—the need of counseling 
moderation in amusement, and of careful 
choice in the methods of amusement. 


‘There is abundance of opportunity for 


building up a sentiment that will be whole- 
some and clean, and therefore useful. 





HERESY AND AMUSEMENTS 


Dr. George P. Mains’ Position 
From New York Tribune. 


N today’s issue of the Tribune (June 14) 
your reporter makes me say, among 
other things, this : 


“The vote the General Conference gave in 
electing Dr. Day a Bishop was a vindication 
both of Dr. Day und of the higher criticism.” 


Please du me the kindness to publish that 
I said absolutely nothing of the kind. 
What I did say iwas substantially as 
follows: 


‘*To the best of my Knowledge and belief 
there was not one single member of the recent 
General Conference who could properly be 
classed as a destructive higher critic. So far as 
Dr. Day is concerned, while he is a broad- 
minded and progressive thinker, he is not to 


‘be thougbt of other than as contervatively 


sound and safe in all the positions of essential 
orthodoxy. There was, bowever, a persistent 
attempt made to destroy his chances for elec- 
tion to the episcopacy, both by the wide circu- 
lation of the assumption that he is a dangerous 
higher critic, and by an insidious and constant 
personal effort to fix this impression upon the 
mind of the Conference.” 


In connection with this I turther said : 


‘*The significant thing in my judgment, in 
connection with the entire Day episode, was 
neither the election of Dr. Day to the episcopacy 
nor bis declension of the office, but the high 
stand which the General Conference itself took 
in its official capacity to put the stamp both of 
its repudiation and rebuke upon a disposition 
which has been more or less prevalent in cer- 
tain quarters to limit and bamper the free exer- 
cise and expression of reverent, progressive 
and scholarly thinking among the teaching 
forces of the church. This General Conference 
put the weight of its disapproval in the most 
positive way upon this kind of inteJlectual 
narrowness and intolerance.” 


So much for my statements with refer- 


ence to higher criticism. Your reporter 
further makes me say: 


‘* Regarding the retention of the rule in the 
Discipline prohibiting members from attend- 
ing theatres, dancing and card playing, Dr. 
Mains declared that the rule was a relic of 
medisval times.” 


What I did say was this: 


‘‘In ray personal judgment, the decisive 


action of this General Conference in retaining 
the prohibitive paragraph of our Discipline on 
amusements was a retreat in the direction of 
medisvalism.” 

Concerning this I only wish to say that 
my personal position with reference to this 
paragraph of our Discipline is, and has 
been tor many years, well known. I can 
have no personal sympathy with the kind 
of method which this paragraph represents 
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a8 a means “f dealing with the general 
question of forbidden amusements. I wish, 
however, clearly and distinctly to empha. 
size the fact that my non-approval of this 
method carries with it absolutely no per- 
sonal approval ot things questionable 
which this paragraph specifies and con- 
demns. My general position is that it 
should be both the privilege and the 
duty of a great church to deal with such 
questions on a higher and broader plane 
than by prohibitive legislation. John 
Wesley, the great tounder of Methodism, 
much more than a hundred years ago 
voiced this whole question in an expres- 
sion of principle so perfect as to admit ot 
neither successful modification nor im- 
provement when he asked that the mem- 
bers of his societies should refrain trom 
the “taking such diversions as cannot be 
used in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
This wise statement leaves the entire ques- 
tion where it torever belongs, with the 
individual Christian conscience. 

It is my regrettul, conviction that the 
great church ot which I have the honor to 
be a member and a minister brought upon. 
itself very burdensome and needless his- 
toric embarrassment when, in an ill- 
advised hour, the General Conference ot 
1872 adopted the formal and prohibitive 
legislation on amusements. 


GEORGE P. MAINS. 





PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
LETTER J 


“ VENAS.” 


T the regular weekly session of the 
Philadelphia Preachers’ Meeting, 
held on Monday, June 6, Dr. Charles Roads, 
one of the reserve delegates to the General 
Conterence, who took a seat in the delega- 
tion upon the election of Dr. Neely to the 
episcopacy, gave a very interesting and 
graphic account of much ot the work done 
at the General Conterence. He spoke of the 
various acts of legislation with commenda- 
tion, and of some of them with condemna- 
tiou. He characterized the legislation of 
the General Conterence in relation to Sun- 
day-school work as suicidal; commended 
the retention of $248 of the Discipline; and 
condemned the act by which the benevo- 
lences are consolidated. He spoke in high- 
est terms of the elections to the various 
offices and editorships, and referred in feel- 
ing terms to the resignation of Dr. Day. He 
was heard with much interest. 
* . 

Ot course Philadelphia Conterence teels 
greatly honored in the election of Dr. 
Thomas B. Neely to the office ot a general 
superintendent. He has led the delegation 
to the General Conterence at fivejorisix ses- 
sions, and has assumed a position ot lead- 
ership in the General Conference excelled 
by none. Those of us in his own Contfer- 
ence who have known him for years and 
have watched his work with care, feel that 
he is the equal of any man in the board of. 
Bishops, and that he will so conduct him- 
self in his work as to bring honor to him- 
self ani credit to the church. He has 
already, we notice, been assigned to the 
presidency of several important Confer- 
ences this fall—notably the Detroit, the 
Genesee, and the Central New York. A 
mammoth reception is planned to Bishop 
Neely tor the evening of Thursday, June 23. 
It will be held in the great Union Church 
on Diamond Street, of which the Bishop 
was five years pastor. We expect it to be- 


a notable gathering of Philadelphia Meth- 
odists. 


2 * 
Great regret is heard on all sides at the 
action of the General Conference which 
retires Bishop Foss. de is thoughtful, 
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scholarly, a man who knew the needs of 
Methodism, possesses a wonderful pru- 
dence, sagacity and energy, and knows how 
to administer wisely and skillfully. Strong 
as a preacher, expert in leadership, thor- 
oughly posted in the affairs of the various 
departments of the church, he held himself 
at all times in perfect readiness to serve 
the church in his resident city. We are 
glad to know that he is still to reside 
among us, and will devote his time to the 
prosecution ot literary work and the presi- 
dency of the Philadelphia Collegiate Insti- 
tute tor Girls, of which he has been head 
since its inception, and will do much tor 
the inspiration and care of the Phila- 
delphia City Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society, which he was some years 
ago in large measure responsible for re- 
juvenating. We trust the Bishop may be 
spared to us for many years of service 


stall. 
7 * 


Bishop C. C. McCabe, who is, by the 
action ot the General Conterence, our resi- 
dent Bishop, is no stranger to us. He 
lived among us a number of years during 
his assistant secretaryship of the Church 
Extension Society, whose interests he 
served with wonderful success. It is 
thought that his work as the chancellor 
of the American University will keep him 
much trom Philadelphia, but he may be 
assured of a warm place in our hearts, and 
of a great desire ior his success. 


The Commencement of the Philadelphia 
Collegiate Institute tor Girls — an institu- 
tion under the protection of the Philadel- 
phia Conference — was recently held in 
Arch St. Church. The same interesting 
program which is usually rendered on 
these occasions was not absent. A class 
ot six young ladies was graduated, among 
whom were Agnes Ruth Foss, daughter of 
Dr. H. E. Foss, recently pastor of Arch 
St. Church, and Jennie Hudson, daughter 
ot Rev. Cornelius Hudson, pastor of our 
Fairhill Church. The address to the grad- 
uating class was made by Dr. H. E. Foss, 
and is spoken of in the highest terms, 
comparing very favorably with addresses 
made on previous occasions. When it is 
known that the Commencement orators 
have been Bishops Vincent, Fowler and 
McDowell, and Drs. Albertson, Bristol and 
MacMullen, it will be seen that this ad- 
dress was ot very high order. The Phila- 
delphia Collegiate Institute tor Girls has 
very rightly assumed an importart place 
in the scholastic lite of Philadelphia. 
Miss Susan C. Lodge, the scholarly and 
accomplished principal, is doing a great 
work in the training and education of 
many of our brightest Methodist young 
women. 

* * 

The aged inmates ot the Methodist Epis- 
copal Home at Belmont Avenue and Mon- 
ument Road were made very happy on 
Thursday, June 9, for it was the anniver- 
sary of that institution. It was attended 
by a crowd of more than eight thousand 
people, who thronged the Home trom noon 
until tar into the night. There were no 
special services or exercises to officially 
celebrate the anniversary, and of this fact 
the inmates were doubtless glad, as it gave 
them more time to greet their friends and 
repew old acquaintances. In the morning 
a simple religious service was held, and 
atter that the beautiful chapel was turned 
into a reception hall, and the oldest inmate 
ot the Heme, Mrs. Elizabeth Wonderly, 
who is more than one hundred years old, 
presided. These Home anniversaries are 
Methodist teatures in Philadelphia, and 
bring together the most prominent people 
ot all the churches. 
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The camp-meeting season is approaching, 
and we are expecting large returns from 
the various meetings held within the 
bounds of this Couterence. That at Simp- 
son Grove, Dr. J. W. Sayers in charge, 
opens within a:month. At Chester Heights 
and Landisville very successful meetings 
are always held. At Rawlinsville, how- 
ever, is an old fashioned camp. No cot- 
tages are allowed, and the psople live in 
tents and go to service. “It is run on the 
old primitive plan, and the great results in 
the number of conversions each year prove 
that the work is good. 

7 * 

The Twentieth Street Church, of which 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Jones is pastor, has been 
putting on a new lease of life. A gracious 
revival of religion, in which over fifty 
souls were saved last winter, was followed 
by a complete revolution in the financial 
plans of the church. Now the auditorium 
is being freshened, and a $2,500 pips organ 
is being installed. Dr. Jones is to be con- 
gratulated on the succéss of his adminis- 


tration. 
* @ 


The new building of Ebenezer Church, 
West Philadelphia, of which Rev. R. E. 
Johnson is pastor, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. This is the second church ever or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, having sprung 
from old St. George’s more than a century 
ago. For many years its location was at 
4th and Christian Streets, but a little more 
than a year ago, because of the great in- 
roads of Jewish and Italian population, the 
old site was sold and the church moved to 
52d and Parrish Streets, in West Philadel- 
phia. A handsome church, costing up- 
wards of $50,000,is being built, and when 
completed will be one of the most perfect 
church buildings in Philadelphia. That 
God sanctioned the moving of old Ebene- 
zer Church, is evidenced by the fact that, 
since its new location, nearly two hundred 
souls have been added to thechurch. Dr. 
Johnson has been in labors most abundant, 
and will soon be richly repaid in the great 
results that are sure to follow. 





COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO 
BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU 


Reported by REV. GEORGE F. DURGIN. 


[The reporter engaged to furnish a full 
stenographic account of this occasion was 
taken so viclently ill during the proceed- 
ings that he was unable to complete the 
work assigned to him, and Rev. G. F. Dur- 
gin very kindly consented, at the last 
moment, to provide an outline report. — 
Editor HERALD.] 


O* Monday afternoon, June 20, the 
Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meet- 
ing gave Bishop Willard F. Malla- 
lieu a complimentary dinner at the Hotel 
Vendome. The occasion was the Bishop's 
recent retirement from effective episcopal 
service, after having labored faithfully 
and effectively for twenty years as a 
general superintendent. A goodly num- 
ber of preachers, prominent laymen and 
ladies were present. Rev. Charles W. 
Blackett, Ph. D., presided. At his right 
sat Bishop Mallalieu, Governor Bates, Dr. 
G. 8. Chadbourne, Dr. Frederick Woods, 
and Dr. W.T. Perrin. At the president’s 
left sat Dr. A. H. Plumb, Dr. G. 8. But- 
ters, Dr. J. W. Butler, Miss Clementina 
Butler, and Dr. J. H. Mansfield. Dr. 
Woods said the grace. A dinner, the ap- 
pointments of which were perfect in 
every respect, was served. The gathering 
stood and sang the hymn, “‘ Faith of our 
Fathers,’ after which Dr. Manstield of. 
fered prayer, and the speeches came as 
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genuine and happy testimonials of esteem 
and affection for ‘‘ Our Senior New Eng. 
land Bishop.’’ Dr. Biackett was espe. 
cially easy and happy in each introduc. 
tion. Dr. Butters recalled three pictures 
of his early ministry, and told how the 
good man had come to him with encour. 
agement and blessing ; his theme was. 
‘* Our Brotherly Bishop.”’ 

Governor Bates was cordially greeted, 
and spoke in his accustomed good taste, 
saying: ‘‘I comeasa friend and citizen 
to welcome back to Massachusetts this 
man whom you honor today. Wel. 
come, Bishop Mallalieu, to Massachusetts | 
We are really glad that you are going to 
stop your globe-trotting and are going to 
give us more of your time and ability in 
the future.”’ P 

Dr. Plumb told of the early relations of 
the Bishop and himself in Chelsea, the 
close friendship which has followed ever 
since, and his own warm affection for bis 
friend. He spoke of the tendencies of 
the times in theology, and commended 
the Bishop for his positions, and praised 
him for his convictions, his courage, his 
righteous leadership, and his unremitting 
hard work. 

Dr. Chadbourne spoke for the genera- 
tion in the New England Conference 
ministry to which the honored guest be- 
longs, brought glad tributes of friendship, 
and with the others gave credit for Bishop 
Mallalieu’s earnest, consecrated, cour- 
ageous service for the church. 

When Bishop Mallalieu was intro- 
duced, the company arose and gave him 
the Chautauqua salute with the napkins 
that had been lying on the tables. His re- 
sponse to the greetings was most happy. 
He began by saying: ‘I have had some 
very pleasant dreams in my life, dreams 
of my work and dreams of that in which 
I was deeply interested, but this today 
seems like a dream of heaven. I shall 
cherish this as the most delightful day of 
my life.” He declared himself in good 
health and good spirits, able and ready 
for further service, all of which appeared 
to be true. In reference to his work, he 
said: ‘‘ During the last nine months I 
have held ten Conferences, attended two 
semi-annual sessions of the Board of 
Bishops, and the General Conference, in 
the latter having charge of the pente- 
costal services and presiding over twenty- 
eight of the meetings.’”’ In general he 
reported having written thirty news- 
paper articles a year, published two 
books, and has five others in preparation. 
He said: “TI have traveled 19,000 miles a 
year without a sense of weariness. I 
have never failed to attend a Confer. 
ence which had been assigned to me, 
have presided over several tor other 
Bishops, and have been late at the 
opening of a Conference but five or 
six times. During the last ten years I 
have writtem five thousand letters a year. 
For forty years [ have read the stanchest 
books that have been written. I have 
raised, chiefly for our Southern work, an 
average of $1,000 a month for twelve 
years. Since the General Conference I 
have a straight promise of $10,000 and a 
partial promise of $2,000 more.”’ In clos- 
ing, the Bishop said: ‘‘ Now, I will let 
you into my heart a little. Not more than 
three preachers and not more than three 
churches have refused my appointments. 
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I have never gone to a Conference that I 
have not prayed, ‘ O blessed Lord, help 
me that neither in thought, word nor deed 
| may hurt any man or his family or any 
ehureh.’”? No man has ever been denied a 
hearing. Kvery hour of my life I have 
thought of my home and my ancestry, 
and I could not afford to do a mean thing. 
I have thought of the New England Con- 
ference and I could not afford to bring 
disgrace on the men who had trusted 
me. Don’t forget to pray for me.’’ 

Dr. Butler pronounced the benediction. 

The dinner was a decided success, the 
eredit for which is very largely due to Rev. 
George L. Small, the efficient secretary of 
the Preachers’ Meeting. The executive 
committee has planned to finish the work 
committed to it, and arrangements are 
made for an early fall reception to Bishop 
Goodsell. 





Business and professional men in Aus- 
tralia are becoming alarmed at the rapidity 
with which the agents of Alexander Dowie 
are making converts. Many tamilies have 
been selling their farms and other property 
in Australia and setting out tor Zion, not 
believing what the American papers have 
said regarding the vicissitudes of that 
peculiar enterprise. Most of the recruits 
are from the middle classes, and are not 
particularly intelligent. Volivia, Dowie’s 
representative in Australia, lives in fine 
style, with prancing horses, expensive 
livery, and other fineries and embellish- 


ments. In pursuance ot a plan devised by 
influential citizens ot Australia, Rev. An- 
drew Crighton Rankine, pastor of the 
Christian Church, Adelaide, the largest 
cburcb in South Australia, has come to this 
country, his mission being to go to Zion 
City, and investigate Dowieism. His re- 

ort will be sent back to Adelaide and pub- 
ished over his signature, where it is hoped 
that it may do good in staying to some ex- 
tent the wave of fanaticism that is sweeping 
many credulous people off their teet. 





MISSION OF EDUCATED WOMAN 
HON. JOHN D, LONG. 


Commencement Address delivered at Lasell Seminary, 
Tuesday, June 7. 


HE May Day ot Merrie England comes 
in our June. And this is certainly 
the happiest time of all the glad New Year. 
The honeysuckle round the porch has 
woven its wavy bowers; the wild marsh 
marigolds shine; the happy stars seem to 
brighten as they pass; the cowslip and the 
crowloot are over all the hills. And Iam 
happy, a8 sO many others here are happy, 
in the presence not of one queen, but of 
many queens of the May — Margaret and 
Mary and Kate and Caroline and little 
Alice, a)l responding to their dear mother 
Lasell, who has waked and called them 
early, and all, I trust, to have many and 
many a happy New Year, with the swal- 
lows coming back again summer after 
sum mer, 

It is only a pleasant fiction that suggests 
that mine is the coming of a speaker to 
bring words of inspiration and cheer to 
you, for the stream runs the other way. It 
isa cold heart that does not melt into sun- 
shine at the sight of your faces and at the 
thought not only of the contribution you 
bring to us who witness your graduation 
day, but of the great wave ot happy sympa- 
thy which you carry into every home and 
community throughout the broad land 
wherever you go, with your Alma Mater’s 
benediction on your foreheads. And what 
scene could be a more beautiful setting for 
this occasion than this academic bower of 
green in this centre of intelligence and cul- 
ture on the banks of the Charles ? 

This is one ot those occasions which illus- 
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trate the poverty and inexpressiveness of 
words and things and the inexhaustible 
riches of the ideal. Here we smite the hard 
rock of this intense American industrial 
and material system, and lo! the waters of 
life, rich with nutrition for the whole 
intellectual and moral nature, gush forth. 
They crystallize in a seminary that ensures 
the range of tree study and inquiry, the 
treasures of science, art, literature, and, 
better than all, the useful life ot a clean 
heart and pure hands. If you would 
measure its value, you measure it by look. 
ing along the vista which has expanded 
trom its beginning and is stillexpanding; by 
the taces into which here comes the serenity 
ot a lottier faith; by the eager eyes out ot 
which the imprisoned soul is here set tree; 
by the cheek burnt brown with the sunshine 
ot the tarm and here soitened and enthused 
with the love ot learning; by the repre- 
sentatives of every class, all here, enjoying 
an atmospere of refinement and culture in 
communion with the master spirits of all 
times, an education in all the humanities. 
The goddess of all knowledge here springs, 
tull equipped, from the cleit of a mightier 
than pagan godhead —the open volume of 
the book. The sweetest poetry of written 
verse is here, but is as homely prose com- 
pared with the poetry in which you actu- 
ally live. Maud Muller’s wish that ‘she 
hardly dared to own, for something better 
than she had known,”’ 1s realized in a com- 
panionship and surrounding such as the 
judge’s hand, had he conterred it, never 
could have brought. 

Walking one perfect September day, I 
overtook a young girl slow sauntering 
before me. In her dress was the evidence 
ot that pathetic poverty which seeks to 
hide its destitution with a mother’s mid- 
night needle and the prudent patch. Her 
broken and over-crushed shves, too large, 
were the evident gratuity of charity. But 
under each arm was a book and in her 
hands a third, held wide open, which she 
read as she walked. Passing I caught 
under the torn hat brim that intelligent 
child tace, traced with a pensive sadness 
which is so often seen among the children 
ot the poor. Apparently my salutation 
woke the blue eyes, which trembled up 
from a dream in which all consciousness ot 
the actual time and place had been lost, 
and in which the soul was living in the 
transcendent ranges of an upper world — 
the world of the aspiring ambition, 
the world of literature and mind, the 
world in which alf the good and wise and 
lovely are our society. Is it nothing to 
counter such blessings on God’s children? 

Can too much be said in praise of a ben- 
etaction which sweeps our vision and 
interest out of small and in-breeding con- 
fines into the world wide and time-wide 
ranges of creative power? Here in her 
single hand the scholar grasps the uni- 
verse; here she listens to the debates of 
the parliaments of the world; here she 
traces the comet in the sky, or cuts isth- 
mian canals, or explores the icy terrors of 
the pole, or in the exquisite realm of the 
imagination sings with the poet and 
inquires with the philosopher. Here even 
solitude becomes society. Her soul is 
supreme master, and she recognizes that 
she is a god. It is more than a school, 
more than education, it is possession. The 
scholar is queen. Her soul inherits the 
earth. No devil tempts her, yet hers are 
all the kingdoms of the world and all the 
glory of them. 

This seminary 


Typifies the True Communism, 


Here is the most precious wealth, the best 
treasures — as far above all material mint 
and anise and cummin as the clouds above 
the earth, and all is for all alike. Ah! that 
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is the sweet assurance which letters, books, 
art, literature, and the whole range of in- 
tellectual life give to the world. The vicis- 
situdes of fortune, the fluctuations of busi- 
ness, the rise and fall of stocks and prices, 
the succession of good times and hard 
times, the inequalities of the material law 
which are inevitable, nay, are the very soil 
and stimulus of individual and social bet- 
tering — all these cannot invade this realm, 
and she who invests her happiness in this 
security will never suffer bankruptcy. 
The refinement and riches of study and 
letters, open alike to all,is one of the best 
lessons of this institution, summoning the 
whole world to its communism of goods. 
The wealth of Croesus could not gather out 
of the past what your enclosure holds of 
the resources of intellectual treasure ; and, 
best of all, it is not the monopoly of 
Croesus, not yours nor mine, but common 
possession, and the poorest child can com- 
mand to his side statesmen, poets, orators, 
warriors, all the greatness of human career 
to minister to his pleasure, companionship 
and instruction. Under these arches echoes 
no song of the shirt, but the poet’s song ot 
the woods, of enriched solitude, of the 
mind’s paradise. Here, whatever her rank 
or circumstance, the student learns that 
there is nothing so great as her own soul, 
and that the master spirits of all times ex- 
ist not so much in themselves as in their 
own ideals — exist, too, in the ideals of 
those who with varying exaggeration and 
mirage have interpreted the deeds and 
words of the great souls of all time, repro- 
ducing for us poet, prophet, leader and in- 
spirer, not out of those limits and facts of 
certain years of our Lord, which are shifte 
ing guess work, but out of those subtle and 
worshipful conceptions and mountings of 
the human mind which are the eternal and 
only truth. She will learn that to her these 
great spirits are of most interest as even 
thus they reflect her own highest ideals 
and help her to realize them. Nothing to 
her the royal! robes or fragrant palaces of 
Solomon, but everything to her David’s 
agony of pain or tumult of aspiration, be- 
cause they are the pain and aspiration of 
her own heart. 

What is this Seminary for? We answer 
glibly, for the education of young women. 
But what do we mean by education? Cer- 
tainly not, nor should it be limited to, the 
mere lessons of a book. Rather, large gen- 
eral culture and the development ot all the 
qualities that make for 
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—for woman in the bome and in society, 
as the wife, the mother, and as the citizen. 
Most of the great names that illustrate our 
history have owed very little to the mere 
drill and routine tasks ot the schoolroom. 
Have we better examples of education 
than Franklin, the wisest man of his time ; 
than Washington, the central star of our 
national constellation; than Henry Clay, 
the magnetic orator and legislative build- 
er ; than Hamilton, who was ‘the genius 
of our federal Constitution ; than Lincoln, 
whom Lowell has called the “‘ First Amer- 
ican ;” than McKinley, snatched by the 
Civil War trom the scholar’s desk, and 
endeared to the hearts of his countrymen 
by the sympathies which made him the 
expression ot their patriotic sentiment ? 
What education in the popular sense had 
they? None, or next to none; and yet 
what great colleges they entered — the col- 
leges of our free American lite, contact 
with great men, great problems, great in- 
terests. How little these men and num- 
berless men have owed to the pages of the 
school book! How in every walk of life 
we find men in active life, successful in 
business, masters in the community, for- 
cible in enterprise, large in comprehension, 
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vital factors in the progress of the time, 
whose education overshadows and seems 
almost to belittle the nice and gentle ac- 
complishments of the cloister. In the 
light of these examples, one sometimes 
wonders whether we should not abandon 
the modern diftuse and cumulative courses 
of study in the schools of our young men 
and women, which by their very accumu- 
lation sometimes result in superficiality 
rather than in thoroughness. With the old 
foundation of the three R’s and the ability 
to spell, which seems to be a lost art, it is a 
question whether anything more is needed 
in view of the resources that exist in con- 
stant contact with the widespread and pro- 
gressive intelligence of the day, the oppor- 
tunities for speech and action in the num- 
berless arenas of public interest, the wealth 
of information which the newspaper and 
magazine, costing nothing, throw open 
everywhere, and the opportunities with 
which American life is crowded. It is 
only another way of saying that education 
is notin the letter but in the spirit, in the 
sharpening ot the intellect which comes by 
its rub in the right direction with daily 
lite, and in the development of the moral 
sense. Even the refinements of courtesy 
and of good manners, which are so abso- 
lutely essential in any successful career. 
and the value of which the young are 
sometimes inclined to underweigh, and 
the things which mark what we call good 
breeding, come more from imitation, asso- 
ciation, contact with the best standards, 
than from any formal lesson. 

Too otten it is characteristic of the young 
to feel that the responsibilities of life are 
tor some later age than theirs; whereas, 
now is always the accepted time, Each 
decade has its duties as important as any 
other, and more important than any other 
to the men and women whose decade it is. 
While I would encourage no conceit, I 
would have every young man and woman 
value at its full his or her own time and 
place, and correspondingly the responsibil- 
ities that attend it. Especially would I 
urge companionship, or at least the duty of 
not tailing to avail one’s self, wherever 
possible, of the companionship of the best 
—in due proportion also of those older in 
years and perhaps higher in station. The 
youth too often has ajlurking feeling that 
the elder is not in sympathy with him or is 
not responsive to his uplooking. On the 
contrary, age, station, position, welcome 
with a pleasure, I might almost say with a 
pathos which you can hardly conceive, your 
approach and seeking — not bumptious 
push, but natural and earnest uplook. 
There need be and should be no limitation 
ot the effusive and happy life of youth, and 
there is evidently none here of yours; but if 
it can be toned and tempered and directed 
by intercourse with riper and maturer 
associations, it is of infinite value. Many 
a tertile nature has wasted or deteriorated 
to dust and mire from lack of such sources 
ot inspiration. The distance between us 
who make up the ordinary mass of life and 
the special examples of brilliant success 
and lofty emprise and storied iame is not 
so great, after all. There is but one Wash- 
ington, but the qualities which constitute 
him, his patriotism, his patience, his sound 
moral sense, his righteousness, his fidelity 
to bis trust, are the common qualities which 
you share with him and which mark the 
laborer at his toil, the mechanic at hi» 
bench, the clerk at his desk, the teacher, 
the mother of the family, as much as they 
mark the general of an army or the presi- 
dent of a republic. There is but one Jeanne 
d’Arc, but her spirit of self-sacrifice, her 
religious zeal and iaith, her power to in- 
spire the divine flame, are the common 
qualities that encircle every American 
hearth and have tound as true, if less noto- 
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rious expression in every stress of Amer- 
ican lite. There is but one Lord and Mas- 
ter, whose teaching and example are the 
very soul of your institution; but the Beat- 
itudes which He lived and spake nobody 
more than He recognized and taught as the 
Beatitudes which should blossom in every 
human heart. 

The experiment of temale colleges and 
seminaries has been justified by the over- 
flowing contribution which it has made to 
American civilization, and the successive 
classes of educated, influential, useful 
women which, going out of its portals, 
have carried sweetness and light into every 
corner of the land. It is vindicated, too, 
by the many similar institutions of which 
there are now so many. The woman's 
college is now 


One of the Institutions of Our Country. 


The equal edneation of woman with man, 
her equal responsibilities, her equal rights, 
are now res adjudicatae, and that, too, 
without the slightest oscillation of the 
balance in the scale of sex, without the 
slightest impairment of woman’s delicacy 
or refinement, but rather with added graces 
and certainly with added resources ot good 
influence. All these she brings into sovial 
lite, in which she is doing, not in any new 
spirit, but with added and greater efficiency, 
all sorts of good deeds in bettering social 
conditions, in charity, in reform, in the 
schools, and every other line of life. She 
is raising all the ideals and standards for 
young women. It is not for her to rest 
upon the laurels won in these exquisite 
and charming colleges. If more has here 
been given her, the inevitable duty comes 
with the gain, and that is of turning all the 
more to the vital questions not only of her 
sex, but of the whole web and woof of 
our common life. Her greater refinement 
is not a hoarded boon, but the sign of her 
obligation to carry that refinement where 
it shall burn through the mists of impurity 
and grossness to the world at large; hers it 
is to recognize the danger of undirected or 
misdirected leisure; in other words, the 
studies of jthe cloister must now be sup- 
plemented by downrigbt hard, practical 
service. Who does not regret the rumors 
that are nowadays rife of demoralization 
in fashionable and rich society? Shall she 
not do something to stay any tendency in 
the circles of society to masculine vices by 
diffusing into them the exercise of some of 
the masculine virtues and useful activities ? 
There is nothing that demoralizes and 
depraves more than idleness — not merely 
the idleness of the hand, but the idleness of 
the mind and purpose; and there is nothing 
that lifts and enfranchises and enlarges 
like participation in things that are of 
vital importance. A share in the direct 
responsibility tor the public welfare is a 
feature of the best education. 

The way from the college portal opens 
wide at once to that common work and in- 


“terest in which all good men and women, 


all religious and moral organizations and 
denominations stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and so stand more and more as time goes 
on. There is nothing in modern civiliza- 
tion more inspiring than the increasing 
volume and unity ot effort along every line 
ot Christian beneficence and brotherhood. 
Here 


All Distinctions of Creed or Sect Pale 


in the richer glow of the expression in 
actual word and deed and temper of the 
Sermon on the Mount. I use the word 
Christian because ip this respect we all 
look with concentred gaze on the blessed 
Master as the embodiment of our interest 
and work, and whose religion we profess. 
The real fact is, not that the world has out- 
grown the simple but exalted precepts of 
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Jesus, but that it has never reached them 
in their height and breadth, thoug) it has 
mocked them in the excesses of the ascotj. 
aad fanatic. We have never yet complet, ‘ 
ly attained to the perfect practice of ths 
simplest Christian rule. To love those 
who bate us, to love our neighbor as our. 
selves, especially to be poor in spirit, are 
household phrases ; bat our practical com. 
prehension and living vf them is utterly 
inadequate, distorted}and dim ; so that, ly- 
ing far above the level of our lives, the 
Sermon on the Mountjis‘to us like the pin. 
nacle of the Alps to{jchildren in Swiss yal. 
leys, whose eyes are tamiliar with its 
shape as something near!atjhand, but who 
never conceive of its inaccessible height or 
of the everlasting purity into which it 
rises. The principles of Christianity {or 
the direction of human conduct are, I May 
not say, eternal ; for how do I know that? 
But they are; [ do know, so pure, so lotty, 
that nineteen centuries of civilization stil] 
tall below their standard. The reason, the 
heart, the sober judgment, all admit the 
surpassing excellence of the Christian test ; 
it is the imperfection of human nature that 
cannot reach it in life and conduct. We 
have not outgrown the Christian measure : 
we have never attained it. 

Yet, say what you will, the better impulse 
ot the world and ot the aspiring mind and 
soul of man strives toward it still, though 
often in ways erratic and strange. All! the 
isms of the day, wise or toolish, true or 
false, are efforts in the same direction. No 
community, no sect, no movement, whether 
in the matter of spiritualistic or faith sci- 
ence or of radical theology,jbut starts with 
the aim at something better and purer, and 
is good or bad as it tends (to reach or fall 
below the severe criterion ot Christianity, 
which in its simplicity of axiom and pre- 
cept still seems to embody whatever is 
trueand good in them ajJl. No one can 
measure the influence of Christianity on 
the history of the world, because for cen- 
turies it has been itself that history ; it is 
imbedded in the very structure of civiliza- 
tion, and its influences have been woven 
into the texture of all progress and attain- 
ment. 

The common interest and work, there- 
fore, in which «ll who understand by reli- 
gion the sense of obligation to Almighty 
God who made us and put the responsibil- 
ity of life upon us, is to put the teachings 
of our Master, or of any other master who 
has taught the high essentials of human 
duty, into practice, to make the world 
better, to illumine darkness, to relieve 
suffering, to strangle crime and folly and 
vice, to purify and make clean. In this 
work religion is not only a common ground, 
but it is vitally essential. 

It may be admitted that the progress of 
the world is marked and sure. We are 
justly optimistic when we make a compar- 
ison with a century ago in all the lines ot 
public and private lite. Taking into ac- 
count the tremendously accumulated and 
intermixed populations and the vastly in- 
creased massings of wealth, taking the 
multiplication of opportunities and temp- 
tations for social and financial excesses 
and offences, it is still true that, while the 
aggregate ot wrongdoing may in some 
directions be more, the proportion is less. 
Ard yet poone can look at the seething 
current of modern society and not be ap- 
palled by the brutalities and crimes, the 
drunkenness and debauchery, the iniqui- 
ties and outrages, that fill our newspapers 
and are almost an epidemic, not confined 
to what we call the lower classes, but 
breaking out also among the young 
men and women who have had the oppor- 
tunities of our boasted education. Corrup- 
tion, bribery, embezzlement, dishonest7, 
disgrace the public service. Graduates ot 
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college, running for elective office, buy 
their success. The sacred ties ot domestic 
life are polluted and torn. The temple of 
ihe Lord is intested with monevychangers 
that are birds of prey and should be 
whipped out of it witha lash ot scorpions. 
Wealth is the ambition of rot and vulgar- 
ity. Inall this festering mass of sores lies 
O ir danger. Itis not in the honest though 
selfish efforts of labor or capital to promote 
its material interests. Jt is not in the eftorts 
which men, who suffer trom the hard in- 
equalities of the general well-being, make 
to better their condition by theories of 
social reorganization, All these things 
will, under natural laws in a free country, 
work out their own salvation. The vital 
need is the 


Religion of Jesus Christ in the Individual 
Man and Woman, 


aud his and her practice of it ; reverence 
for the great tundamental precepts the 
Master illustrated and left; not the un- 
thinking acceptance of His words so famil- 
iar that they glibly repeat themselves on 
the tongue, but their incorporation into 
daily life as controlling springs of action. 
Let us, however, not fly too high. It is 
an entire mistake to regard this enlarge- 
ment ot the sphere of woman’s life as in 
any way impairing the sweeter ranges of 
her conventional lite, the old-time associa- 
tion of her sweetness and light with the 
domestic hearth and homekeeping. The 
former is not the broad, nor the latter the 
narrow sphere. Each is the complement 
ot the other. I look to see as a result of the 
enlargement of woman’s range, not a de- 
struction of and exodus trom the home, but 
rather a new infusion of culture and charm, 
even into its homeliest duties. In the old 
days it was the drudgery of toil that often- 


times hardened the lot of women of exqui-° 


site natural refinement and tastes. How 
pathetically some of us recall the patience 
and fidelity with which the heavy load 
was carried, yet lightened by the perfect 
charm of delicate womanliness ! Science is 
gradually alleviating that toil. Its won- 
derful inventions are making the natural 
forces — the steam and the fire, the electric 
current, the enslaved and embodied sun- 
shine — perform the harder lines of manual 
labor. I look to see the cultivated woman 
of the future, aided by these, not confine 
herself to the painter’s brush, or the artist’s 
pencil, or the author’s pen, or the teacher’s 
desk, but turm also on the round revolving 
wheel of our higher education to the range 
ot the housekeeper and make hers a fine 
art, so that the fine lady shall be also the 
artistic preparer of the food and setter of 
the table, and that fine old word “service ”’ 
shall be part of a lagy’s culture. 

This very collegiate education of woman 
is going to fit her to solve all these prob- 
lems of domestic labor, not by preaching 
about it, but by showing how to do it and 
doing it. It will show, as indeed it has 
already shown, how utterly disconnected 
is the slough —I might say sometimes the 
vulgarity of wealth — with the real refine. 
ment and charm of a home. I think ot tew 
sweeter pictures than I fiad in many and 
many an unostentativous and simple scene 
in the homes of these our American States 
from which so many of you come, where 
the material income is small, and yet 
where, under some woman’s exquisite 
taste, there are the beauty and purity and 
fragrance of the very heart of a rose— 
flowers in the window or in the modest 
lawn outside, the best literature on the 
shelves, refined touches in the arrangement 
ot the furniture however old or simple, 
the table however frugal, delicate, the 
chamber a refreshmeut of sunshine and 
neatness, and the whole atmosphere a 
poem. 
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After aJl, it is the moral quality that 
dominates and must dominate education. 
It is an age of tremendous enterprise and 
progress ; its race tor wealth and its greed 
are vulgar, and have given something ot 
that quality to the time. Even the poet has 
ceased to sing in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. But the reaction will come, the 
woman’s true instinct and nature will 
refine a sordid age, and the tondest dream 
of her education will be realizod. 

Atter all, this is a splendid democracy of 
ours. It is a noble country of which you 
are the citizons. It gives you all a field 
which has its battles to fight, social, 
economic, organic, subtle and undermin- 
ing. They are upon us now. They affect 
the foundations of government and so- 
ciety. They involve all the relations of 
lite. Whatever the result, they will not 
leave things altogether as they now are. 
They will bring modifications in the hold- 
ings and burdens of property, in the mu- 
tuality of capital and labor, in the better 
distribution ot the good things of the world, 
in the readjustment ot social lines, just as 
in all these things modification has been 
always going on. There will be shadows 
and what seem to be convulsions and 
deteats, but it you do your duty there will 
be nothing to fear. With conscience and 
good sense controlling, conservatism will 
compel progress, and progress will amend 
conservatism. The marvels of applied 
science, hardiy yet begun, will help the 
work. You can rely in the long run on the 
hard head ot the average man and woman, 
whose selfishness as well as their human- 
ity knows what is tor the interest of the:- 
selves and of those who are dear to them. 
While there will be changes, if you will 
only do your share in molding them, they 
will bein harmony with the swilt advanc- 
ing betterment, morally and materially, of 
the human brotherhood and sisterhood. 


What are You Going To Do? 


What are you going to do on this vital 
question of temperance? Not approaching 
it in any extravagant or intemperate way, 
but recognizing the inexpressible misery, 
crime, cost, disgrace, and s cial and politi- 
cal corruption which it entails, doing what 
you can by fitting word and influence, and 
especially by constant example, to help 
check this appalling source of evil. 

What are you going to do tor religion, 
with whatever church or denomination you 
may be associated — not the religion which 
finds its expression in mere tormula and 
phrase, butin righteousness of life, in recog- 
nition ot obligation to God, and in the efflu- 
ence ot beneficence to your fellow-men and 
women ? 

What are you going to do with reference 
to your duty to the masses? Will you 
look at them patronizingly with a sort of 
benevolent pity that they do not eat the 
crumbs trom your table, or will you recog- 
nize that their intellectual reach is the mar- 
vel of the century and that compared with 
them the Athenian was a savage? Will 
you help supplement their intelligence and 
acumen with moral lift, with honest and 
high purpose? In them you deal with men 
and women whose eyes are open very wide, 
and who have caught glimpses of the good 
things of the world, material and spiritual 
as well, and are hungry for a share of them. 
You must not mistake in them the eager- 
ness to get out of the mire tor any ultimate 
or demoniac purpose of destruction or 
chaos. The duty of your advance force in 
religion and society and the state is not the 
impatient or contemptuous repression of 
their outreachings, but to guide these 
aright and to illumine them with the gos- 
pel of human fellowship in good thinking 
and doing. 

What are you going to doin charity, not 
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merely the overflowing of your abundance 
upon the poor, the sick, the hungry, to 
supply their material needs, but in the 
more delicate charities in social life and 
communication, not as between those 
who have more and those who have less, 
but as between members of one great com. 
munity, all sensitive to the slightest chill 
or neglect and all responsive to the lightest 
touch of human sympathy and interest. 
These social problems are by no means 
easy. They are not to be cavalierly settled 
with a fine sentiment or a little moralizing. 
They involve your practical relations as 
Christians, not only towards those who 
are not congenial in social lite, but to 
criminals whom we shut up and then 
shun ; to the sinful and erring, whom if we 
seek we perhaps encourage, but whom if 
we avoid we drive to hopelessness; to the 
rude and unrefined, who yet are not be- 
yond the reach of our example or influence 
if we will bring it home to them. 

What are you going to do for good poli- 
tics — yes, you women — remembering 
that this is a governinent of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and 
that you, and each of you, are the 
people and that that means a govern- 
ment of public opinion, and that it is 
you who help form that public opinion. 
Virtue, public and private, will become 
easy and popular when it is the badge of 
inspiration of the leaders and angels ; and 
good influences trom the top will permeate 
through the whole body politic as rain 
filters through the earth and freshens it 
with verdure and beauty and fertility. 
Why should the ingenuous youth, fresh 
trom college, dream of Pericles or Aspasia 
swaying with consummate address the 
petty democracy ot Athens and yet shun 
the arena where, in a golden age beside 
which the age of Pericles is brass, is 
molded the destiny of your own maguifi- 
cent republic? It is axiomatic that the 
educated and virtuous in a free state can 
control it if they will. 

What are you going to do about these 
wider-yuwning rifts and _  bitternesses 
among the elements that make up the 
body politic—the triction between capital 
and labor, the envy of classes? What are 
you going to do to bring them all into a 
Christian harmony and into the genuinely 
democratic equality ot rights and oppor- 
tunities and enjoyment which is the tunda- 
mental principle of our political system ? 

What are you going to do with all these 
gathering and sometimes ominous and 
festering problems ot the time? Will you 
shelter yourself from all responsibility or 
activity in their solution, or will you give 
them the help of your heart and hand and 
of this splendid education which Lasell 
has given you? 

These are large questions, but they are 
upon you, and on every one of you. 


To the Graduating Class 


Members of the graduating class, you 
are citizens of no small country. What 
splendid things are betore you! Already 
you hear the ringing cry, “ Up and at 
them!” You have a noble class motto, 
“ Forward!” Be true to it. All that I 
have said is only a reiteration of the pre- 
cepts which, like the dropping rain, have 
been talling upon you here for the four 
years of your course, vitalizing, I trust, 
the seeds here planted of usetul and noble 
lives. 

Don’t forget your days in this boloved 
seminary to which you will henceforth owe 
your loyal memories. Don’t forget the 
impression which it has sealed upon your 
heart and conscience and ambition. Re- 
member that that seal is better than a 
Victoria Cross. 

Don’c forget Lasell ! 
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THE VINE AND THE POPLAR 
HOPE EVERLETH. 
The summer’s sun beat fiercely down 
upon 
A glaring stretch of white and dusty 
d . 


road. 
Seeking for cooling shade, and finding 
none, 
A weary traveler the pathway trod. 
No crystal water filled the streamlet’s 


bed ; 
No mossy bank wooed him to soft re- 
86 5 
No whispering leaflets nodded o’er his 


ead ; 
The tew gaunt bushes did no fruits dis- 
close. 
A tiny poplar on the wayside line 
Did lift its head, aspiring to the sky, 
While, just above the sod, a baby vine 
With tuft of green the traveler did espy. 
** Perchance, in years to come, some one,”’ 
he cried, 
‘* May find the boon I now so vainly crave: 
Refreshing shade, repose to me denied, 
And mrt | cool, the tevered brow to 
ave. 


He went his way. With condescending 


nod, 
The poplar tree addressed the vine 
low : 
“ Ah, yes! the tuture traveler o’er this :0ad 
Shall seek the grateful shade my 
branches throw. 
My lofty crown shall rise to heaven’s own 


blue; ~ 
Admired of all beholders, I shall stand. 
But, little one, of what account are you? 
Why should such useless things cumber 
the land?’’ 
The modest vine replied, with cheerful 


tone: 
** 1’m small and weak, and useless too, I 


now; 
I have the power to do one thing alone ; 
But what I can, I will do, that is — 
grow.”’ 


A generation passed. The traveler came 

hat way once more, an old man bowed 
and gray. 

The spot he knew, and yet twas not the 


same. 

A leaty bower tempered the sun’s fierce 
ray, 

And thickly there the purple clusters 
ung; 

The cooling breeze did gently tan his 


row, 
While at his feet the babbling streamlet 
sun 
Over ite stones, the mossy bank below. 
Beyond, there towered a gaunt, grim pop- 
lar- tree, 
Lifting toward heaven its branches 
gray and bare ; 
No sign ot lite the waytarer could see — 
No leaves, no truit, no comeliness, were 


ere. 
It alm»st seemed he heard, just then, the 
sound 
Ot the Master's voice saying, in accents 
stern: 
* Cast it away! Why cumbereth it the 
ground ? 
’Tis good tor nothing henceforth but to 
burn.”’ 


apanee are these of what each life may 


Fruitiul towards God and growing con- 
stantly, 

Or, bankrupt in love and faith, in, heart 
and head, 

Having a name to live, yet really dead, 





Thoughts fortheThoughtful 


A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow ; 
And the same rose blows, and the same sun 
glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 


— Whittier. 


In every part and corner of our life, to 
lose one’s selt is to be gainer, to forget one’s 
self is to be happy. — Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

* Be * 

A large part of all that is best in our 
human world is wrought out by imperfect 
instruments. The wisdom is not in the 


“or forgot it. 
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tools, but in the power that uses them. — 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. , 


‘*The way to git cheerful is to smile when 
you feel bad, to think about somebody 
else’s headache when your own is ’most 
bustin’, to keep on believin’ the sun is a- 
shinin’ when the clouds is thick enough to 
cut.” — Mrs. Wiaas, in ** Lovey Mary.’’ 


a.” @ 


No time of seeming inactivity is laid 
upon you by God without a just reason. It 
is God calling upon you to do His business 
by ripening in quiet all your powers for 
some higher sphere of activity which is 
about to be opened to you. — Stopford A. 
Brooke. 

a *« 

If you have been praying to know more 
of Christ, do not be surprised if He takes 
you aside into a desert place, or leads you 
into a turnace of pain. God’s private mark 
is always burnt into the spirit in a furnace. 
— Rev. F. B. Meyer. - 


* 

Oh, how is the tace of life altered, as soon 
as a man has in earnest made his first object 
todo his Father’s will! Oh, how do what 
betore seemed grievous burdens — bodily 
sickness, domestic trial, privations, losses, 
bereavement, the world’s scorn, man’s un- 
thankfulness, or whatever grief his Father 
may put upon him — how do these things 
change! To those whose hope is in heaven, 
everything becomes a means of discipline, 
an instrument of strengthening their cheer- 
ful acceptance of their Father’s will. Their 
irksome tasks, privations, sickness, heavi- 
ness ot heart, unkindness of others, and all 
the sorrows which their Father allots them 
in this world, are so many means of con- 
torming them to their Saviour’s image. 
Then doth everything which God doeth 
with them seem to them “‘ very good,’’ even 
because He doth it. — Rev. E. B. Pusey. 


We have almost forgotten what a nui- 

sance the old-fashioned watch-key was. 
We used to lose it. We used to borrow 
other folks’ keys, and they wouldn’t fit. It 
used to wear out, get slippery at the cor- 
ners, get round- holed. Watch-winding was 
so much trouble that we postponed it 
Some genius invented a 
* universal watch-key,’”’ with spring nip- 
pers that were warranted to fit any watch. 
They worked for a week, until the spring 
rusted or collapsed. And then came a 
chronometrical Columbus who discovered 
the art of stem-winding. Straightway keys 
were tossed into the ash-barrel. Watch- 
winding became a pleasure, an instinct. 
_ But, alas and alas! the stem-winding 
Christian is not yet so common. It is hard 
to set most men to work and to keep them 
a-going. For some people very peculiar 
keys are needed before you can move on 
the mainsprings of their lives. The pastor, 
the teacher, the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, carries a big ring full ot them, and 
sometimes tries them all without finding 
the right one. No torm of persuasion, no 
skill of coaxing, no manner of argument 
or appeal, will set their wheels to going 
round or put their hands iu motion. And 
it, by chance, one lights upon the right key, 
as likely as nut it wears out within a 
month. As for a universal key — there is 
none. Some have thought they had one, 
but their conceit is in inverse ratio to the 
number of lives they have tried it on. 

What a comfort it is, then, to come across 
the stem-winding Christians! These good 
people are all set to working by the same 
means. This means is apparent and is 
ready at hand. You always know where 
to find it — and them. More than 
that— it does not vary; but as they are 
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wound up and set to work today they wij) 
be tomorrow, and next year, and next cen. 
tury. This key, this motive that reaches 
down to the very heart and mainspring o; 
their lives, is love of Christian work, 
roughened, for firm grasping, by a strong 
sense of duty. It is nothing external ; 
they are in no more danger of losing it 
than of losing their hands or their taces ; 
it is aconstituent part of themselves. 

A jeweler would find it no easy task to 
make over an old-fashioned watch into a 
stem- winder. Probably he could not do it 
at all. Most certainly it would not pay. 
But in lives it is quite another matter. [¢ 
is not easy here, either, to effect the trans. 
formation, but it has been done in thou. 
sands of cases. And it pays. — Amos R. 
Wells. 


Upon the canvas long the artist wrought 

With brush and pallet through each weary 
day. 

** Alas!” he sighed, ‘I but my faults display; ” 

And, sinking on the floor with saddened 
thought, 

Soon fell asleep. The evening sunbeams 
caught 

Perfection’s lights and shades in rich array, 

Because the master’s feet had pasted that 
way — 

His skill had done what pity had besought. 


E’en so the Master who has gone above, 

Beholding how our work is crude and bare, 

In His own hand the tools doth often take, 

And by the strong transforming touch of 
love, 

For our surprise and honor doth prepare 

Perfection’s lines of beauty, ere we wake. 


— Arthur Howard Hall. 





THE INDISCRETION OF SALLY 
MINNA STANWOOD. 


. “HY” many did you say you have, 
Mrs. —I mean, Sister Graton ?’”’ 

It sounded like a heresy trial at the 
very least, thought Nan, and she shiv- 
ered in her shoes, although it was warm for 
April. But mother’s clear round tones 
were reassuring, and Nan breathed more 
freely. 

‘*We have the good fortune to have 
four very dear daughters, Sister Bent,” 
came the reply of the new minister’s 
wife. 

Surely the thin lady in the monstrous 
spectacles would be vanquished by such 
candor. Waa was glad, after all, that 
her mother had taken such a bold stand. 
And really, what could be done about 
the daughters? They were big like their 
parents, and it would be useless even if 
they tried to sit down and look small, as 
Nan had understood that children were 
sometimes instructed to do in railway 
trains. 

‘* Brother and Sister Taylor had no 
children,’’ announced the spectacled lady, 
reproachfully, as it seemed to Nan. 
‘They took their meals out mostly, and 
gave themselves up to church work.”’ 

Ah! Nan knew now why mother had 
called the family together and said im- 
preasively : ‘‘ Folks, we are leaving Bam- 
ford. Henceforth our interests must 
centre in Rigby, and we must find our 
friendships among Rigby people. How- 
ever much our hearts may turn to the 
dear people here, and however often we 
may long for the scenes of Bamford, let 
us keep such things to ourselves. Don’t 
let’s ever say, ‘When we were in Bam- 
ford we did so and so,’ or, ‘ Bamford 
people liked the services conducted thus 
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or so.’ There is nothing so annoying to a 
parish as to hear itself eternally com- 
pared with the pastor’s former charge, 
for it always seems as if the comparison 
is pot complimentary to the present 
one.” 

What a pity somebody couldn’t have 
suggested to Rigby that the Graton fam- 
ilv would contrive to exist without com- 
parison with their predecessors ! 

‘We could put the piano over the big 
hole.’”’ 

The announcement came in Sally’s 
high, cheerful tones, and it sent a thrill 
through the parsonage committee, It 
made Nan’s heart thump violently. If 
it wasn’t precisely like Sally to say the 
wrong thing at the wrong time! Mother 
knew, and Grace knew, and Elinor and 
Nan knew, that the parsonage committee 
had been keeping their eyes studiously 
away from that hole in the faded ingrain 
carpet, And the committee knew that 
the minister’s family were bravely facing 
the fact that the parsonage was shabby 
and wholly inadequate to their needs, 
Moreover, some of them were not in sym- 
pathy with Sister Bent’s insinuation that 
the fault lay with the size of the minis- 
ter’s family. 

Nan cast a furtive glance around the 
six women assembled in Tuesday morn- 
ing attire. They were all looking at- 
tentively into their laps, all but one — 
that one held her handkerchief to her 
mouth, while her eyes were fixed on 
Sally’s pleasant freckled face. 

“ Ha—ha—ha!’’ came in unwilling 
bursts through the handkerchief, and 
five committee women turned startled 
eyes on the plump sixth. “ Ha, ha, ha! 
We might put the piano over the big 
hole, and a commode over another, and 
a bureau over another, and so on until we 
get them all covered! Ha, ha, ha!” 
The plump woman rocked in glee. 

The parsonage committee exchanged 
looks, but already theixy cheeks were 
wrinkling. 

‘‘ Sally always has a solution for every 
difficulty, sisters.”’ 

Nan was so proud of her mother. 
Would Sally ever learn to be like her? 
There was no resentment, no hint of in- 
jured innocence in the cordial voice, al- 
though Nan knew that the inspection 
tour had sent many a chill to the mother- 
heart. ‘‘ Don't let’s be discouraged, sis- 
ters. A few holes must come in the wear 
and tear,and we must make the best of 
them. We know that you ladies will do 
what you can for our comfort, and we 
feel that we may safely leave ourselves 
in your hands. We can always adapt 
ourselves to conditions.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed, we can,’ corroborated 
Sally, with a captivating smile toward 
the committee. ‘If we had afew more 
chairs now, we could manage until you 
folks can raise some money. Of course, 
if we didn’t all have to be in the parlor 
together for prayers, we really wouldn’t 
mind. There’s an old hassock I saw up 
in the attic, and we could cover it up 
with a tidy or something, and use it to sit 
on.” 

Poor Nan turned cold, then hot. Why, 
oh, wby, had she let the width of the 
room get between her and her twin? 
Sally’s ever-ready tongue had exposed 
mapy a parish weakness, but it had 
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never played the family quite such an 
unlucky trick as this ! 

“Oh, that reminds me,’’ exclaimed 
Sister Paine. ‘‘ Mrs. Trulljsaid she would 
contribute four chairs, I never would 
have thought of it if Sally hadn’t 
spoken.”’ 

“Why, isn’t that nice!’ cried. Miss 
Bent. ‘‘ Mrs, Trull said she wouldn’t do 
a thing — you know why.’”’ And Sister 
Bent nodded so violently that her spec- 
tacles hopped on her nose. 

Nan looked at Miss Bent severely. If 
this Mrs. Trull tad a heart which declined 
to be severed from its devotion to Brother 
Taylor, Miss Bent needn’t have said so 
right before the new minister’s family. 
Nan guessed there were a good many peo- 
ple in Bamford who — 

‘* So this is your baby, I suppose, Sister 
Graton ?’’ Mrs, Paine had hold of Sally’s 
hand, and was smiling at mother. 

Nan drew a sigh of relief. It had 
seemed as if that dreadful meeting would 
never be over. And really, when she 
came to speak to the Rigby ladies, she 
found them entirely pleasant and friend- 
ly. Even spectacled Miss Bent was not 
nearly as savage as she had painted her- 
self in the meeting. 

‘* Yes,’’ Nan heard mother say, ‘‘ Sally 
is our baby, in a sense, although she and 
Nan are twins. Grace is our eldest, and 
Elinor comes next. Grace will help you 
with the singing, and Elinor has distin- 
guished herself by conducting a large 
club of boys for five years. Nan’s a sort 
of all-round help, and Sally is just our 
Sally, warm-hearted and inclined to be 
outspoken, at times,’’ 

‘“‘ Sally and I have something in com- 
mon, then,’”’ laughed Mrs. Paine, “ for I 
can always be depended upon to speak 
my mind,”’ 

Elinor was just ready to slip a cake into 
the oven, that noon, and Nan was wash- 
ing dishes, when Sally came flying out to 
the kitchen. 

“Girls, O girls, come quick!” she 
panted, ‘ There’s a man at the door 
with some old chairs, and I told him he 
must be mistaken, because this isn’t a 
junk shop. He said he was hired to leave 
them at this house, and leave them he 
would !” 

“O Sally! Sally!’’ Nan snatched 
her hands from the dishwater, and 
flashed through the hall. “ Are t 
from Mrs, Trull ? ”’ she asked, throwing a 
generous dash of oil into her voice. 

‘“* Trool, Trool,’’ repeated the man, look- 
ing a trifle less belligerent. ‘I belave 
ut’s Trool ut is. She lives in the big 
white house on the tap av the hill. Trool 
Trool, yis. Och, here’s the name,’’ he 
bethought himeelf, removing a greasy 
cap to extract a moist, odorous card. 

Nan took it gingerly, and read ; “ Mrs, 
Gideon Trull,”’ 

‘* Just set them in this room, please,’’ 
she directed, shaking a warning at Sally 
as she held the parlor portieres aside. 

The family often remarked that Sally 
took her numerous scoldings happily, and 
iuvariably promised to reform. ’ But 


mother said that the fact of her taking 
them so easily and promising so readily 
made the case nearly hopeless, If for 
once, she could be thoroughly stirred 
about the consequences of her il] timed 
speeches, it might be different, However, 
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they had to admit that Sally showed 
some improvement after the arrival of 
Mrs. Trull’s chairs. Nan could use pointed 
language herself upon occasion, and a 
twin like Sally was wearing to a sensitive 
girl like Nan. Yes, Sally had sat through 
three calls without opening her lips ex- 
cept to say, ‘‘ How do you do,’’ ‘“*‘ Happy 
to meet you,’’ and ‘ Good-by.’’ Once 
she did start to say something when a 
shy young man stumbled over the old 
hassock, but Nan pinched her so prompt- 
ly that the words were swallowed forever. 

The afternoon that the ladies were get- 
ting ready for their monthly social, 
mother had sent into the parsonage for 
somebody to go up street on an errand. 
As Sally was fuming over her Greek, as 


usual, Nan decided to go herself; and for — 


the first time since coming to Rigby, she 
forgot to caution Sally to be careful in 
what she said, in case anybody called. 
Still, everybody knew it was social night, 
and would doubtless govern themselves 
accordingly. But anxious, caretaking 
Man did not know. When the door- 
bell rang, there was nobody to go, and 
forthwith Sally went, nothing loth. 

She was very affable as she conducted 
the stout old body into the parlor, In- 
deed, she was greatly impressed by the 
immense black lace hat whose brim 
dripped forget: me-nots, and the floating 
ribbons and laces of the wonderful wrap, 
and particularly by the numerous jewels 
which flashed on one bare, pudgy hand. 
The caller seemed to be steering for one of 
the lately contributed chairs, and Sally 
had it on the end of her tongue to utter 
warning, when the lady veered and set- 
tled herself into the willow rocker. Pa- 
thetic groans and creaks were the result, 
and Sally thought her caller’s face wore a 
look of alarm, so she spoke out pleasant- 
ly: 

“Don’t be afraid; that chair’s all 
right, I guess,”’ declared she. ‘“ It always 
squeals that way when anybody real 
heavy sits down in it. Still, father says 
it’s strong enough. He says he knows 
lots of folks who make a great rumpus if 
you ask them to do anything, so what 
can you expect of a chair? But I 
thought first you were going to sit in that 
patent rocker over there, and I held my 
breath. I wouldn’t have let you sit in it, 
though ’’— the assurance was given, oh, 


‘go cordially —‘‘for you might have gone 


sprawling on the floor. Father sat in it 
the night it came, and the first thing we 
knew he was on his back with his heels 
in the air. He said it felt like shooting 


the chutes. Mother was afraid he had 


hurt himself, but he hadn’t. Then we 
all practiced until we learned to sit in it 
without being shot out. It was great fun, 
but, of course, we wouldn’t let a caller sit 
in it.” 

‘‘ Indeed,’’ came an icy rejoinder. “ I 
should say it’s a very good-looking chair, 
haircloth and black walnut. Perhaps, 
now, there’s something the matter with 
the other chairs.” 

‘‘ Well, there is,’’ admitted Sally, with 
a disarming smile. ‘'‘See this one.”’ She 
rushed across the room. ‘‘ We keep it up 
tight against the wall because the back is 
most off. And this one we keep back 
here in the corner, because the front legs 
come out if you wiggle the least bit. The 
other one is all right, except that the 
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springs are broken, and you think you’re 
sitting on three-cornered rocks or some- 
thing. And do you know,” Sally sped 
on headlong, ‘‘ they say the woman who 
sent them is the richest woman in Rigby. 
Would you thiuk she’d be so mean? 
She must have thought we were a rum- 
mage sale. I wish [ was rich for a min- 
ute. IJ’d fix this parsonage up so it 
would be a joy to live in it, and I’d give 
the Sunday-school an ice cream treat 
once a month, and I’d buy new hymn- 
books for the church, and I’d have some 
decent lights put in the church, and ’’ — 

The caller seemed to be having a sudden 
attack of asthma, for she was coughing 
and spluttering and growing purple im the 
face, as she tried to get upon her feet, 
amid the protests of the willow rocker. 

‘“Young woman,” she puffed, ‘‘I sm 
not accustomed to being talked to in this 
way, and you may say to your parents 
that they had better teach their own fam- 
ily manners before they come preaching 
to Rigby people.’’ 

While her breath came in difficult 
wheezes, her fat, jeweled fingers tugged 
frantically at the drawing string of the 
satin bag on her arm. Out she clutched 
a card-case, from which she pulled & card. 
As she tossed it on the table, Sally was 
reminded of another card, moist and 
odorous. Then, without a further word, 
the old lady trotted repidly out into the 
hall, and slammed the front door behind 
her. 

Rooted to the spot with fright and re- 
morse, Sally stared at the portiere which 
bung limply from its pole, in testimony 
to the hasty, indignant exit. Weakly she 
picked up the card so contemptuously 
left, and read: “‘ Mrs. Gideon Trull.’”’ 

‘‘O mamma, mamma, I’m ¢o sorry !”’ 
The bitter wail came from the depths of 
mother’s lap, where Sally’s diminished 
head was buried. Tender hands stroked 
the unruly bronze hair, but each stroke 
touched Sally’s broken heart with fresh 
reproach. “It seems as if I’d never, 
never speak a word again, as Jong as I 
live. I hadn’t said anything out of the 
way, hardly, since we came here, and I 
thought I was getting over it. I just 
wanted to be nice and sociable with the 
poor old lady. It was so hard for her to 
walk, she was so fat.’’ 

Mother and Sally bad a long, long talk 
that night, ard Sally listened as she had 
never listened before, while motber dis- 
coursed the old, oft-repeated lesson, ‘‘ of 
whom you speak, to whom you speak, and 
how and when and where.”’ 

The next afternoon, Sally slipped up 
into the study after father had started out 
calling. From a package of blank cards 
she selected a few and did her best exe- 
cution in the way of ‘‘ Miss Sarah M. 
Graton.’’ As she climbed the hill to the 
big white house, her heart thumped with 
terror. In all her life she had never 
dreaded anything as she did an interview 
with that angry rich woman. Only one 
thing she dreaded more, and tbat was 
being refused an interview. She was con- 
scious of a sensation of surprise that the 
maid did not frown upon her with con- 
tempt. Why, it seemed as if everybody 
in Rigby must have heard of her disgrace. 
Even when she extended her card the 
maid showed no recoguition. 
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Sally dropped into one of the deep 
velvet chairs with a shiver of apprehen- 
sion. Presently she heard heavy steps 
and a wheezy breath coming down the 
stairs. When the breath reached the 
door, Sally jumped to her feet. 

‘*©O Mrs. Trull!’’ she exclaimed, rap- 
idly. ‘‘I came to apologize. I didn’t 
know you yesterday, or I wouldn’t have 
said what I did. I ought not to have 
talked that way, anyhow, but I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings. Please, oh, 
please, forgive me!”’ 

Mrs. Trull’s jewels waved Sally back. 
Drawing a low wooden char for herself, 
Mrs. Trull sat down. 

‘* Young woman,’ she began, sternly, 
‘*it was very rude and unmannerly for 
you to talk to me as you did, and if I 
was some folks I would never step my 
foot into the church again. But I’ma 
sensible woman. Those chairs belonged 
to an old aunt of mine who had a whole 
raft of boys, and I understood that the 
new minister had a whole raft of girls. 
They were up in my attic, so I just told 
them to send them over to the parsonage. 
I didn’t know they were as bad as you 
said, but perhaps they are, and perhaps 
you only wanted to make out a funny 
story. I’m glad if it’s been a lesson to 
you, and I hope you’ll remember it. Now 
I want to know if you’ve told anybody 
what you said to me?’”’ 

‘*Told anybody?” gasped Sally. ‘‘I 
told my mother, of course.’’ 

‘* Anybody else? ”’ 

‘* Do you suppose I would ?”’ exploded 
Sally, indignantly. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Trull, 
I never felt so mean about anything in 
all my life as I did about saying those 
things to you.”’ 

Mrs, Trvll looked Sally in the eye for 
fully « second, and then her face began 
to clear. 

‘*There’s no doubt about your telling 
the truth,’’ she breathed, more amicably. 
‘*T guess you’re about the only one who’s 
told me anything like the truth about 
myeelf since J married Gideon Trull. I’ve 
done a heap of thinking since [ flew out 
of that parsonage yesterday afternoon, 
but I’m not going to tell you what I 
thought about. But if you’ve only told 
your mother, and you give me your word 
of honor never to tell anybody else, I'll 
call it square.”’ 

Sally stared at the singular little woman 
in amazement. Then she burst out grate- 
fullyyat‘ I give you my word of honor, 
Mrs. Trull. I shall be only too glad to 
have that kept from the knowledge of 
people.’’ 

‘* Let it be a lesson to you to think 
before you speak, and not be so ready to 
tell everything you know,” said Mrs, 
Trull, shaking the bob of hair and the 
diamond butterfly on the top of her head. 
“I’ve been married to Gideon Trull 
thirty-eight years, and I was a poor girl 
and knew the pinch of poverty very well, 
and I thought when I married Gideon 
that I’d be generous to the chureh, and 
help the poor and be a regular lady boun- 
tifui, but I sort of forgot about it. And 
the church people always took my quar- 
ters as gratefully us if they were hundred 
dollars, so I never thought a thing until 
yesterday,afternoon.”’ 

As Mrs, Trull stopped, Sally twisted 
uneasily in her soft chair. Clearly, some- 
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thing was expected of her. Still, it 
wouldn’t do to say, ‘I’m glad you 
thought then.’’ Sally didn’t say it, and 
so scored one victory for herself. Then 
she remembered Nan. 

‘*Tndeed,’’ she said, with her twin’s 
intonation of polite interest. 

‘* Yes,” sighed Mrs. Trull, “I did 
some thinking last night. And if you 
should ever hear of Mrs. Gideon Trull do- 
ing strange things, you’re not to say a 
word, do you hear? ”’ 

With renewed promises Sally mude her 
way out, rejoicing once more in her life, 
and greeting the warm April sunlight 
with a happy bound of thanksgiving. 
And when father came home one day, 
jubilant with the news that Mrs, Gideon 
Trull had made a large subscription to 
the church, Sally looked interested, but 
made no remark ; and when mother an- 
nounced gayly that the Ladies’ Aid 
would be able to repair aud refurnish the 
parsonage, Sally only smiled her pleasure ; 
and when the parsonage committee con- 
vened, cheerful over the prospect of hav- 
ing money to spend, Sally was dumb. 
Not even for jolly Mrs. Paine would she 
forsake her condition of monosyllabic 
safety. People might wonder to their 
hearts’ content what had come over Mrs. 
Gideon Trull, but they would never find 
out from Sally Graton, pever, never ! 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Short Ladder from Her House 
to Heaven 


VER in New York a certain great 
house hired a new boy. In the mul- 
titude ot clerks he was lost, unrecognized 
by his chief. In the middle of the atternoon 
it was his duty to stand beside the head of 
the house and place checks and important 
documents tor a rapid signature. He did 
this work with such skill and such exqui- 
site manners that suddenly his employer 
looked up and recognized a new face. 
** How long have you been here?” “ Two 
weeks, sir.”” ‘‘ How old are you?” “ Four- 
teen, Mr. ——.”” “* How much are you re- 
ceiving?” “Three dollars.” “Do you 
live athome?” ‘*No,Mr.——” “Is your 
mother living?’ ‘* No, Mr. —, she died 
when I was three years old.” “ Does your 
father do nothing for you?” “ No, sir.” 
“With whom do you live?” “My 
teacher.” ‘‘ Do you mean your teacher in 
the public schools?” “I do, sir.” “ Three 
dollars a week will not support you. Have 
you had any extra expenses this week be- 
side car tares?” “I had a dentist’s bill 
last week.” ‘* How much wasit?” “ Fif- 
eendollars. [am paying it off a dollar a 
week,.”’ 

Just a few colors and strokes of the 
brush, and lo! the artist paints the angel 
and the seraph. Very tew the strokes — 
we see a little child left an orphan at three; 
we see another woman coming into the 
home and counting the stepchild a burden ; 
we see a man making himself unworthy, 
casting a little child out into a great world. 
Then we see a school teacher interested in 
this boy, who must drop her classes, and 
then, opening her slender store, she makes 
a home for this child, puts his feet on the 
first round of the golden ladder, teaches 
him by night. Somewhere in this city 
there is a heroine. I know not her name. 
She abides in our midst, and she lends 
glory to this city. Ten men like Abraham 
could have saved Sodom, and ten women 
like this could civilize—Brooklyn and New 
York. Oh, these old-maid school teachers ! 
This whole world would fall to pieces but 
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tor them. I sometimes think that they are 
the bolts that keep the machinery of s8o0- 
ciety together. There is a@ lofty hilltop 
somewhere in this city, and on the summit 
thereot is a little house, where this teacher 
lives with this orphan boy. It will take a 
very short ladder to reach from her house 
to God’s heaven. Some day this boy will 
climb to greatness and position, if only 
health is vouchsafed him. But his honors 
will be hers. — Dr. N. D. Hiuuis, in Ply- 
mouth Pulpit. 





A VISION 


She slipped across the doorstep, 
A being of light and bloom, 
Bright as the noonday whiteness 
That flooded my quiet room. 
Slim and rosy and dimpled 
She stood beside the door, 
And I looked and vpreatly wondered 
Had I seen the child before. 


Back in my heart’s far corner 
A taint sweet fragrancs stirred, 
As the little one kept gezing, 
Saying never a word. 
Her eyes were blue as heaven, 
Sun. tinted was her hair, 
Quaint as an old-time picture 
She stood, and blossom. fair. 


A little red frock was on her, 
An apron white and trilled. 
I sprang trom my chair to greet her, 
My soul with ardor thrilled. 
But lo! the vision vanished, 
[ looked through empty space — 
Where the doorway had been shining 
In the beauty of her face. 


Then swiftly I remembered — 
Though many a mile and long 
Has been the path I’ve traveled 
From the land of morning song — 
That little red frock and apron, 
Those tearless eyes, were mine, 
When childhood’s rare enchantment 
Made common things divine. 


lis a tar cry to the garden 
W vere the Eden roses blow ; 
But it we have had its freedom 
In the beautiful long ago, 
Still in the cloistered stillness 
Of our lives the angels talk, 
Still, with the Lord ot angels 
There are days when we tearless walk. 


Lost on the world’s wide desert, 
Shall I find the child again ? 

Is she somewheie safe and waiting 
Beyond the world ot men? 

When I reach lite’s latest way: mark, 
And tace lite’s latest day, 

Shall the eyes I litt to heaven 
Be brave as a child’s at play ? 


— MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Interior. 





The Wrong Party 


66 WOULD like,’ she said, walking up 
to the counter, ‘**‘ to see the manager 
of this department.” 

The clerk, seeing that she was beautiful, 
smiled at her in his blandest way, felt that 
he ought to avail himself of any opportuni- 
ty there might be to explain things to her, 
and sweetly replied : 

‘“‘T don’t see him anywhere about just 
now. Won’tI do?’’ 

She looked him up and down a tew 
times, permitted an expression that he 
didn’t quite understand to overspread her 
features, and then replied : 

“No, I don’t think you will. I’m his 
wite, and’’— 

But the clerk had gone to hunt for him. — 
Exchange. 





Merely Waiting 


NORTHERN man who was travel- 

ing through the South, says the 

New York Times, saw a negro under a tree 

by the roadside on the edge of a field of 

corn. He was gazing lezily up through the 

branches, unmindtful ot a hoe which lay by 

bis side, and of the weeds which grew lux- 
uriantly in the corn field. 

“What are you doing?” asked the 

Northern man. 
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*Ah’m out heah to hoe dat cohn,’’ re- 
plied the darky. 

“Then what are you doing under the 
tree? ’’ persisted the traveler. ‘* Resting ?”’ 

“No, sah, Ah’m not resting,’ was the 
drawled out answer. ‘‘Ah’m not tiahed. 
A’hm waitin’ faw the sun to go:down 80 
Ah kin quit wuk.”’ 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE SOAP-BOX GARDEN 


HE children sat in a row on the 
fence, dangling their feet. They 
were trying hard to think of something to 
give to Johnny Henderson, who had had 
a bad fall when they were all playing in 
the barn. The doctor said that poor 
Johnny would have to lie still nearly all 
summer, and the children did not see how 
he was possibly going to bear it. 

** We ought to buy him something very 
nice indeed,’’ said Nan ; ‘‘ for it was our 
barn that he fell out of.’’ 

‘* What is the use of saying that?’’ said 
Bobby, dolefully. ‘* You know perfectly 
well we have only got nine cents left from 
our allowances, for we have counted it at 
least six times this morning! I wish we 
had never bought that garden squirt. It 
cost a great deal more thau it has ever 
squirted.’’ 

‘* We might give him the guinea-pigs,”’ 
suggested Barbara. ‘‘ They do not smell 
so very much, and we could feed them for 
him every day.”’ 

‘*T don’t think Mrs. Henderson is the 
kind of person to take at all to guinea- 
pigs,’’ objected Bubby. ‘‘ Even mother 
says they are untidy.” 

‘*T have been thinking of a thing,’’ 
said Brother, slowly, from his end of the 
fence. ‘‘ I bave been thinking of it all 
this morning. He said ‘that what he 
minds most is that he can’t have any 
garden while we are having ours. Why 
can’t we muke a little garden for him to 
have beside his bed? ”’ 

The children jumped down excitedly. 

* Ob!” said Nan. ‘‘ Buc I don’t think 
Mrs. Henderson would like gardens on 
the floor !”’ 

‘* How stupid you can sometimes be, 
Nan,” said Bobby. ‘‘ It will be perfectly 
splendid ! He doesn’t mean on the floor, 
do you, Brother? He means in a box, 
and there is a wooden soap-box in the 
barn ’’? — 

‘* And mother promised us geranium 
slips.’’ 

‘* He can plant apple seeds and have an 
orchard !”’ 

‘* And he can use the squirt ! ”’ 

There never was a more delightful gar- 
den. Mother let them paint it themselves, 
from a pot of dark-green paint they found 
out in the barn. They filled it with fine, 
rich earth, sifted and crumbied with their 
own fingers ; and then came the plant- 
ing which papa helped them with, show- 
ing them how to draw straight little fur- 
rows for the seeds, and whittling white 
stakes to mark the ends of the rows, 

‘* Of course nothing will probably show 
for weeks,” the children explained to 
Johnny, lying hot and restless on his sofa. 
‘* And perhaps nothing ever will come up 
at all, because of its being only in a box ; 
but if they do grow, it will be so excit- 
ing !’’ 

They did not have to wait long. The 
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houses are close together, and“on'the fifth: 
morning the bell which Bobby had rigged 
with astring from  his',window to John- 
ny’s rang excitedly. 

Johnny was sitting up,'flushed with 
pleasure, the languid look all gone. 

‘* Look!”’ he said, ‘‘ here “in the cor- 
ner! Something green is showing !”’ 

‘‘Tt’s the radishes!’’ shrieked} Nan. 
‘*It actually is! See their darling little 
green shoots poking up, with the {seed- 
husks still on theic heads !*!And just be- 
yond the ground is cracked to show 
where more will come! ’’ 

“Perhaps the lettuce will show tomor- 
row,’”’ said Barbara in an awe-struck 
whisper. ‘‘It’s here in the next row, 
and then come beans. O John, and per- 
haps you can have them!for supper when 
you are grown up—I mean when they 
are! And Brother thought of it all him- 
self,”? she added generously. 

The next day the radishes were fairly 
up, sunning their red stems in a brave 
little row. Four days later came the let- 
tuce, and then the fat, yellow-green noses 
of four byacinths; for this was a very 
mixed-up sort of garden. The children 
were absorbed in watching, and very 
nearly drowned the poor soap-box at first 
in their zeal for watering it. There were 
the radish und lettuce seeds, which they 
had bought with their own money, beans 
from the kitchen, some corn, the hya- 
cinths, which mother gave, two geranium 
slips, and orange and lemon seeds, which 
actually sprouted and sent up the shoots 
of four tiny trees ! 

Long after everything was accounted 
for a curious dark shoot showed in the 
very middle of the bed. The children 
looked and wondered. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it is a lily and got here by 
mistake,’’ suggested Nan. ‘‘ Perhaps a 
water lily !”’ 

‘* Don’t be foolish,’’ said Bobby, ‘ Per- 
haps cook or somebody has put in an 
onion,.”’ 

‘““I know what it is,’’ said Brother, 
slowly. ‘‘ Itis my date palm. Nan said 
that I was swallowing my date stones, 
but instead I only sucked and sucked 
them ; and I planted them herein the 
middle, and now one has come up. [ 
thinked it would.”’ 

‘“*0-0-0-0-00h!”’ said Barbara, in a 
long sigh of rapture. ‘ And when it is: 
big enough we can have an oasis of our 
very own, at least of John’s, and sit there 
when we are playing camel, and eat 
dates !’’ 

Everybody laughed, and just then 
mother came over with a covered basket. 

‘*T have brought over some of our 
honey, John,’’ she said, ‘‘ because I do 
believe the bees made part of it from your 
hyacinths. Here are fresh rolls, too, and 
I thought you could all have a little feast, 
together. But what I really came to say 
was that papa is +o pleased with the way 
you have kept your gardens that he is 
going to let you have the corner of the big 
garden, where the strawberry bed is, all 
to yourselves. It is right next your rasp- 
berry bed, John ; and your mother says 
you may have part of that for your own 
as s00n as you are well. You can take 
down the fence su that it will be all one 
garden ; and if you will raise strawberries. 
and raspberries for me, I don’t see why 
you can’t earn money enough to build the 
summer house you were talking about, 
and for all the lilies and roses you want 


besides.” — ROoSALIND RICHARDS, ip 
Congregatéonalist, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson |! 


SUNDAY, JuLY 3, 1904. 
1 KINGS 12: 12-20. 
THE KINGDOM DIVIDED 


1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Pride goeth before de: 
struction, anda haughty spirit before a fall. — 
Prov. 16: 18. 


2. DATE: B.C. 75, or (revised chronology) 
937. 


8 PLACE: Shechem. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVE: 
11 to 14, 


2 Chron 


5. CIRCUMSTANCES: Disruption had been 
predicted of Solomon's kingdom. Even before 
his death the seeds of popniar disaffection had 
been widely sown. His gigantic schemes for in- 
ternal improvement had required so much com- 
pulsory labor and entailed such burdensome 
taxation that the people groaned beneath their 
yoke. His enormous harem, also, swarming 
with heathen princesses, was not only for its 
support a serious drain upon the exchequer, but 
additionally so for the maintenance of the gor- 
geous idolatrous rites which the amorous king 
both provided for and patronized. For this lat- 
ter sin God’S wrath was kindled, and Solomon 
was divinely warned that his kingaom should 
be rent from him and given to his servant. 
while, shortly after, that servant — Jeroboam — 
was also divinely notified that ten of the tribes 
should fall to his lot after the king’s death. Nor 
were these the only disintegrating causes at 
work. The old tribal jealousies, which even in 
David's time had reached the point of rebellion, 
had again been revived — the proud Ephraim- 
ites being especially indignant that Judah 
should arrogate to herself not merely the throne, 
but also the sanctuary of ihe nation. 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday —1 Kings 
12:1-ll. Tuesday — 1 Kings 12:1-12. Wednesday 
— 1 Kings 11:2840. Thursday — Jer. 22:1-9. Fré- 
day — Prov. 16:16%3. Saturday —Prov. 15: 1-9. 
Sunday — Isa. 2: 10 22, 


{il Introductory 


Our lessons go back to Old Testament 
times. When Solomon died, and his son 
Rehoboam ascended the vacant throne, the 
people were ripe for revolution (see ‘‘ Cir- 
cumstances ”’ above). At the assembly of 
the tribes at Shechem to ratify the succes- 
sion, the king was greeted by a demand 
for a redress of grievances : Lighten the 
heavy yoke which thy father laid upon 
us, and we will serve thee — a demand 
which plainly implied that they regarded 
their allegiance as a voluntary thing. The 
king postponed his answer till the third 
day, and sought counsel first from the 
venerable men who had been Solomon’s 
chief advisers. They were convinced that 
the proper course for Rehoboam was to 
yield, to adopt a conciliatory policy, to 
‘* speak good words unto the people,’’ and 
thereby secure to himself their wavering 
loyalty. But the king disdained such 
humbling advice, and turned to counselors 
of his own age— the young men who had 
grown up with him and held posts of honor 
and confidence in his court. They took a 
scornful and haughty view of the situa- 
tion. Their advice was not to humor, but 
to threaten and crush ; to outdo Solomon 
himself in cruelty and oppression ; to say 
to them: ‘“ My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father’s loins ; he chas- 
tised you with whips, I will chastise you 
with scorpions.” 

The infatuated king, not recognizing 
the shadow of (#od’s uplifted and punitive 
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hand, adopted the rash couneel of the 
young men ; and when Jeroboam and the 
elders came to him on the third day he 
answered them ‘‘ roughly.’’ The reply of 
the people was as haughty as his own : 
‘* What portion have we in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the son of Jesse.’’ 
And then the famous cry, first heard in 
the desert march, passed from lip to lip : 
‘*To your tents, O Israel!’’ And as the 
ten tribes renounced their allegiance, and 
turned their backs on Rehoboam, they 
uttered the significant warning: ‘‘ Now 
see to thine own house, David.’’ Hoping 
to terrify them, the king sent to them 
Adoram, their chief oppressor in the mat- 
ter of compulsory labor. He was given 
short shrift ; the people stoned him to 
death ; and so threatening was their rage 
that Rehoboam flied to Jerusalem in his 
chariot. The revolting tribes promptly 
elected Jeroboam king. 


ll Expository 


12. Jeroboam — son of Nebat aud Zeruah, 
ot the tribe of Ephraim ; first came into no- 
tice in connection with the fortifications of 
Millo; appointed by Solomon overseer of 
part ot the work ; designated’ by Ahijah the 
Shilonite as the king of the ten tribes after 
Solomon’s death; an exile in Egypt at the 
court of Shishak until the death ot Solomon ; 
recalled to Israel by the disaffected tribes ; 
acting as their messenger at the present 
convention at Shechem. We shall have 
more to do with him in subsequent lessons. 
According to the Septuagint, he married, 
while in Egypt, the queen’s sister, Ano. 
Came to Rehoboam —at Shechem. Re- 
hoboam was the son of Solomon (by Naa- 
mah, an Ammonite princess) and his suc- 
cessor; he reigned seventeen years. No 
other son of Solomon is mentioned in 
sacred history, and but two daughters. His 
disposition was weak and rash, and he 
showed himself at the very beginning of 
his reign incompetent to grapple with the 
problems bequeathed to him by the death 
of his father. He was a worshiper of his 
mother’s gods, and her precepts rather than 
those of Solomon appear to have had the 
determining influence upon his life. King 
answered the people roughly. — The 
tribes had assembled at Shechem to make 
Rehoboam king, on certain conditions. 
These conditions were insolently rejected. 


15. The cause was from the Lord 
(R. V., “it was a thing brought about of the 
Lord ’’). — It did not look so; everything 
on the outside seomed to be merely natural 
— natural cause, natural effect, but behind 
it, or above it, was the supernatural, em- 
ploying the natural (as it worked itself out 
freely), for its own righteous purposes ; 
making use of Rehoboam’s folly to punish 
the people for their sins (chap. 11: 33). 
Which the Lord spake by Ahijah the 
Shilonite. — See chap. 11: 11-29. Before his 
exile in Egypt, Jeroboam, while leaving 
Jerusalem one day, was met on the road by 
the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite, who, 
snatching from hisown back a new gar- 
ment which he was wearing, tore it in 
twelve pieces, and gave ten of them to Jero- 
boam, with the announcement that God 
would rend the kingdom after Solomon’s 
death and give to him ten of the tribes, re- 
taining one tor the sake of David and to 
preserve God’s worship in Jerusalem. This 
“word ot the Lord’ was now, because ot 
Rehoboam’s infatuation, on the eve of ful- 
fillment. 


16. When all Israel —the ten tribes. 
Saw that the king hearkened not — gave 
no favorable answer to their demand for 
retorm. The people answered the king 
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—a defiant answer, in which they withdrew 
their allegiance from his house, careless 
that in so doing they divorced themselves 
from “ the everlasting covenant which God 
had made with David” (2 Sam. 7: 10-16; 
23:5). What portion have we in David ? 
— The scornful jealousy ot the Ephraimites 
comes out in the question: What do we 
make by being any longer the vassals ot 
David and the tribe from which he sprang ? 
Did not both Jacob and Moses (Gen. 49: 
22-26 ; Deut. 33: 13 17) predict for us a glow- 
ing and an eminent future? Have we not 
a sufficient portion? Neitber have we in.- 
heritance in the son of Jesse. — We may 
hope nothing trom him but the slave’s lash. 
His interests are no longer our interests. 
There is no tribal obligation on our part to 
do homage to David. To your tents, Oo 
Israel !— the old cry of the desert march, 
** the Marseillaise ot Israel ’’ (Josh. 22 : 4) ; 
a cry which had been used by Sheba in 
his rebellion against David (2 Sam. 20: 1), 
and which now, as then, meant rebellion. 
Now see to thine own house, David, — 
Cease to interfere with us; we declare our 
independence of you ; attend henceforth to 
your own interests. 


17. As for the children of Israel which 
dwelt ...in Judah — referring to those 
members of the ten tribes who had taken 
up their residence within the territory of 
Judah, and who must have been consider- 
ably numerous to entitle them to this no- 
tice. They submitted quietly to Reho- 
boam’s sway. Keil thinks that the Simeon- 
ites are especially referred to “ because they 
were obliged to remain in the kingdom of 
Judah from the very situation of their tribe 
territory ’’ (Josh 19:1). 


Kiepert calculates that the territory occupied 
by the twelve tribes at the time of Solomon’s 
death was 12,810 square miles. After the divi- 
sion [srael occupied 9,375 square miles of this 
territory, and Judah 3,435 — about half the size 
of Massachusetts (Peloubet). 


18, 19. Rehoboam sent Adoram who was 
over the tribute (R. V.,“‘ the levy ’’) —“ the 
same man who is called Adoniram in chap. 
4:6. He presided over the forced-labor 
service, and it was an additional sign of the 
infatuation of Rehoboam that a person so 
likely to be obnoxious to the people should 
be sent as the king’s representative. Jose- 
phus tells us that Rohoboam’s design was 
to appease and mollify the irritation caused 
by his answer ; he could hardly have found 
worse means for his end’’ (Lumby). All 
Israel stoned him —a swift and bloody 
revenge tor past oppression, and a defiance 
of the king. Rehoboam made speed .., . 
his chariot. — His own life was in danger, 
he feared, and he got away to his own cap- 
ital as speedily as possible. His flight com- 
pleted the disruption of Solomon’s king- 
dom. 


20. When all Israel heard that Jero- 
boam was come — Jeroboam, whose name 
recurs afterwards in the history in odious 
reiteration, coupled with the words, 
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«‘ which caused Israel to sin.’’ He was now 
chosen king over the ten tribes. But the 
tribe of Judah only — including part of 
Benjamin. 


1V Illustrative 


1. Here was the great precedent borne 
down the ages by the written word of God, 
that gave William of Orange and the Dutch 
republic, the English commonwealth and 
kingdom and the American colonies, each in 
their time, their right to depose their prince, 
when he ceased to be the people’sservantand 
the upholder of law and righteousness. For 
all ages this Scripture has served as a warn- 
ing to monarchs. National hatred of cruelty 
and despotism usually takes violent form 
against their incarnation in agents who are 
especially cruel taskmasters. Adoram, 
stoned by the Israelites, is but a type of 
many @ man who in a revolution has for- 
teited his life to popular vengeance (Griffis). 


2. Judah retained the capital, the centre 
ot the organized system of government and 
of the material interests of the nation, to- 
gether with the accumulated treasures of 
Solomon. All the moral and religious ele- 
ments of greatness, too, were on the side of 
the southern kingdom. ... The kingdom 
of Judah was preserved froma the defection 
ot the other tribes expressly for the sake of 
God’s covenant with David, and to main- 
tain His worship at its chosen seat ; and the 
immediate consequence ot Jeroboam’s re- 
ligious revolt was to drive all the priests 
and Levites to Jerusalem. With the line of 


David remained God’s promise of a perma- 
nent kingdom, made doubly sure by its 
ultimate reterence to the Messiah. In that 
tamily the crown was banded on, generally 
from tather to son; while, in Israel, the 
dynasty ot Jeroboam ended with his son ; 
and there followed a series of murders and 
usurpations, amid which the longest dy- 
nasties — those of Omri and Jehu — only 
numbered tour and five kings each. 
In the whole period (255 years) from the 
disruption to the captivity of Israel, twelve 
kings ot Judah occupy the same space as 
nineteen kings of Isral ; a striking indica- 
tion ot the greater stability of the former 
dynasty. The moral superiority is equally 
striking, not only in the preservation of the 
worship ot Jehovah at Jerusalem, while 
Israel was sunk in idolatry, but even on 
the comparatively weak ground of the per- 
sonal character of the kings... , Tbe two 
kingdoms were equally distinguished in 
their final tate. The sentence oi captivity 
was executed upon Israeli about 130 years 
sooner than upon Judah ; and while the ten 
tribes never returned to their land, and 
only a scattered remnant of them shared 
the restoration of Judah, the latter became 
once more a small but powertul nation, not 
tree trom the jaults of their tathers, but 
worshiping God with a purity, and serving 
Him with,a heroic zea) unequaled since the 
days of Joshua, and preparing for the res- 
toration of the true spiritual kingdom 
under the last great Son ot David (Wm. 
Smith). 





CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


National Conference 


Reported by REV. A. S. LADD, D. D. 


This important Conference was held in Port- 
land, Me., commencing Wednesday evening, 
Junel5. The city had been on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation for months. The various committees 
had been carefully selected, and the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of 800 delegates 
and visitors had been perfected. During its 
thirty years of work only twice before has it 
held its sessions in New England. It met in 
Boston in 1881, and in New Haven in 1895. The 
Forest City is at its best. The Stars and Stripes 
are flung to the breeze, not only from public 
buildings, but from numerous private resi- 
dences throughout the city proper and its sub- 
urbs. The large City Hall, where the Confer- 
ence is held, has been cleaned and decorated in 
honor of these distinguished guests from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

A preliminary conference was held at Chest- 
nut Street Church on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14,0n the education of backward, 
truant and delinquent children. This was a 
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notable conference, presided over by F. H. 
Nibecker, of Philadelphia. :The papers were 
able, and the discussions by men and women 
who are experts in this fundamental work were 
very interesting. 

The opening session on Wednesday evening, 
June 15, was a brilliant success. Nearly two 
thousand people were present. Flowers and 
potted plants and bunting were much in evi- 
dence. Ona background of evergreen was t his 
motto: 


“ Uplift Humanity.” 


Ex-Mayor Hon. F. E. Boothby presided. Dr. 
W. H. Fenn offered prayer. A male quartet 
rendered several selections. Hon. J. P. Baxter, 
mayor of Portland, made an exceedingly ap- 
propriate and informational address. Mr, 
Baxter is wealthy and generous. Portland’s 
fine public library is one of his many benefac- 
tions to the city. He has madea careful study 
of charities and corrections, both in this coun- 
try andin Europe. He was followed by Gen. 
Joshua Chamberlain, the hero of Little Round 
Ton, for four terms governor of Maine, and 
for a long time the popular president at 
Bowdoin College. He represented Governor 
Hill, who was out of the State. His was 
an able and eloquent utterance. He was 
followed by Bishop O’Connell (Romana Catho- 
lic),@ man of large frame, fine presence, and 
eloquent speech. It was clear that he was 
proud to have the privilege of representing the 
church in this august presence; and yet he 
spoke in strong terms for fundamentals in reli- 
gion and for fellowship in the divine work of 
charity and humanity. Rev. Samuel G. Smith, 
D. D., of St. Paul, Minnesota, made a very hap- 
py response, being both witty and wise. Presi- 
dent Jeffrey R. Brackett followed with an 
illuminating address upon the purpose and 
work of the Conference. At the close of the 
president’s address a reception was tendered in 
Reception Hall, and an opportunity was given 
to speak with these honored guests. 

Thursday morning, June 16, a general session 
was held. Amos W. Butler, of Indianapolis, is 
chairman of the standing committee on chil- 
dren. Some factors preventive of depend- 
ency and delinquency were considered: 
“ Work with White Children,” by T. F. Chapin, 
superintendent of Lyman School, Westboro, 
Mass.; “Work with Colored Children,” by 
Wm. E. Benson, superintendent of Kowaliga 
Institute, Kowaliga, Ala.; ‘* Work with Indian 
Children,” by Hon. Wm. A. Jones, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C. There ,was aiso an address on “Child 
Labor Laws,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, of 
National Consumers’ League, New York. 

On Thursday afternoon, from 2 to 5, sec- 
tion meetings were held. “The Treatment of 
Criminals’’ was treated by Rev. Fred H. 
Wines, of Upper Montclair, N. J. Also, under 
the general head of ‘‘ Helpfulness to Children,” 
‘Municipal Regulation of Newsboys ’”’ was dis- 
cussed by Myron E, Adams, a resident of Wel- 
come Hall Social Settlement,” Buffalo, N. Y.; 
“Summer Outings,” by Ernest P. Bicknell, 
general superintendent Chicago Bureau of 
«Charities; “State Care of Indigent Crippled 
and Deformed Children,” by Dr. Arthur J. 
Gillette, surgeon Minnesota State Hospital for 
Crippled and Deformed Children; ‘‘ Compulso- 
ry Education,” by Fassett A. Cotton, State 
superintendent of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. A general discussion followed the 
papers. 

At the evening session cne of the most im- 
portant themes of the program —“ Needy Fam- 
ilies in their Homes’’— was well ventilated by 
Ernest P. Bicknell, ot Chicago. There followed 
a fine address on “The Sociological and Prac- 
tical Value of Our Accumulated Knowledge,” 
by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of New York. 
This is a pregnant theme, and it was finely 
handled. Privileges mean responsibilities; 
and this is the gospel that our times need. A 
sprightly general discussion followed. 

The welcome on the opening night was so 
warm and long continued that there has been a 
decided rise in the temperature, and the ocean 
breezes are welcome, 

On Friday and Saturday the weather was ideal, 
large numbers were in attendance, and the en- 
thusiasm was kept uptoa high pitch. Nothing 
is more evident thar the fact that the work of 
charity and correction has become a profession, 
and men and women are being educated for this 
work as much as for any other. Great strides 
have been made within the last twenty-five 
years ; and it is apparent that very much more 
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is t» be Jearned. The spea*ers on Friday were 
Dr. W. E. Fernald, Waverly, Mass.; Dr. G. F. 
Keen, Howard, R. I.; Miss Lydia G. Chase, 
Provideuce, R. I.; W. I. Nichols, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Hon. Z. R. Brockway, Elmira, N. Y.; Miss 
Jane Addams, Chicago; Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago ; and Mrs. Viadmir Sinskhovitch, New 
York. The subjects treated were, ‘' Defectives,” 
*Pablic School Classes for Mentally Deficient 
Children,” ‘“ Needy Families in Their Homes,” 
“The Ethical Value of Industrial Agencies,’ 
Criminals,” * Neighborhood Improvement ”’ 
— including “ Recent Developments in Munici- 
pal Activities Tending to Neighborhood Im- 
provement,” and ‘“ Recreational Uses of the 
Public Schools in New York.” 

On Saturday morning such practical matters 
were presented as ‘‘ Workingmen’s Insurance,” 
by Prof. C. R. Henderson, of the University of 
Chicago, and ‘‘ The Forward Work of Boarding 
Schools for Delinquents,” by F. H. Nibecger, of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the afternoon there was an excursion down 
the famous Casco Bay, the beauties of which 
have been so frequently told in prose and 
poetry, and over which the guests were en- 
thusiastic. 

On Saturday evening ‘The Treatment of 
Criminals’’ was discussed. Mr. Wines was 
chairman. A fine address was given by Hon 
Charlton T. Lewis, of Morristown, N. J. It is 
wonderful how the world has moved on and up 
in reference to the care of criminals. Revenge 
has been eliminated and a Christian spirit in- 
fused. 

On Sunday afternoon City Hall was crowded 
to hear the Conference sermon by Rev. &. M. 
Crothers, D. D, of Cambridge, Mass. [t was a 
noble and eloquent utterance on applied Chris- 
tianity. 

On Monday, “Charitable Transportation,” 
“State Supervision and Administration,” 
“ Limits of State Control and Supervision of 
Charities,” “The Necessity of Spontaneous 
Recreation and Industrial Training for the 
Blind,” “Tbe Necessity for the Care of the 
Feeble-minded in Maine,” “* Board of Children’s 
Guardians,” “The Work of One State,” and 
‘Ideals and Methods of Co-operation,” were 
the themes. Chas. F Weller, M. J. Scanian, 
Rev. A. W. Clark, Dr. Fernald, Chas, F. Camp- 
bell, B. T. Sanborn, M. D., H. F. Cox, Miss 
Bertha Jacobs, F. H. McLean, and Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Magruder, were the speakers. 

The program for Tuesday and Wednesday 

Continued on page 793 





HAS TRIED BOTH 
Travel for Heaith vs, Diating 





A man who was sent to Europe for his 
health, and finally found cure in a little 
change in his diet, says : 

“IT was troubled with dyspepsia for five 
years, and two doctors here in Kenosha 
who treated me for overa year both told 
me there was no help for me. 
an expert from Chicago, but still reveived 
no relief; then followed another expert 
trom Chicago who came to our house two 
times a month for four months. He gave 
me up like all the others, and told me to 
take a trip across the ocean, which I did in 
the year 1899, and came home about as bad 
as when I started. The. doctors told me 
«wy stomach lining was full of sores. Then 
I began to study my own case, and learned 
of the diet recommended by the Postum 
Cereal Co.,so I gave up coffee, pork, and 
all greasy foods, and began using Postum 
Food Coffee. Gradually I got better and 
better, until Iam well now as I ever was 
in my younger days, have no trouble, and 
eat anythiny fit to eat. 

“Sometimes away trom home I am per- 
suaded to drink coffse, but I only take a 
sip of it, for it tastes bitter and disagreeable 
to me; but the longer I use Postum the 
better I like it and the better I teel. I 
could say a great deal more of my experi- 
ence with Postum, but think this will give 
every one a good idea of what leaving oft 
coftee and using Postum can do.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the tamous 
little book, “* The Road to Wellville.’’ 


Then I had . 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1902-04. With an In- 
troduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $1 50. 

The Messages occupy nearly 200 pages, 
the Addresses 260, and there are a few let- 
ters, on race suicide, lynching, appoint- 
ments in the South, and labor unions. 
The addresses are 39 in numter, covering 
the period between Apri! 9, 1902, and Oct. 
25,1903. It is a good thing to bring them 
together, especially at this time when the 
people are so soon to be asked for their 
verdict on this man concerning his com- 
petency to serve them for another term in 
the presidential office. The real man is 
here, a man intensely patriotic, and one 
who is trying to make the world better 
through the triumph of righteousness in 
the earth; a sincere and genuine man, 
without secrets, but with high ideals, and 
always the courage of his convictions. 
The profits of the book are not to go to the 
President, the publishers say. 


THE MODERN CRISIS IN RELIGION. By George 
Cc. Lorimer, D. D. F. H. Revell Co.: New 
York. Price, $1, net. 

Sermons preached by Dr. Lorimer to his 
Madison Avenue congregation in New 
York, and bearing more or less closely on 
the religious problems of the twentieth 
century. They treat of such themes as 
* Christ and the Country Church,”’ “ The Re- 
demption of the City,” “* The Arrest of Eth- 
ical Progress,’’ ‘‘ The Recovery of the Lost 
Revelation,” and **On Modernizing Chris- 
tianity.” This last one, which stands first, 
is the only one which seems especially to 
explain the title ot the book. The author 
thinks, as he looks around upon New 
York, that Christianity is involved in what 
is almost a struggle for existence, ard she 
can only come out of the conflict success- 
tully by certain adjustments to the time- 
spirit or the demands of the age. He 
addresses himselt in earnest to this discus- 
sion, and holds that Christianity should 
modernize her speech, her thought, her 
activities, but should not so modernize 
herself as to obscure her distinctive char- 
acter, or conceal her essential message, or 
becloud her supreme object. This 1s well 
stated, but does not, perhaps, cast any 
wondertul light on just what needs to be 
done, or on our prospects for overcoming 
the crisis. He believes in accepting evolu- 
tion, and in rescuing the Bible from the 
danger of being “ buried deeper and deeper 
beneath the weight of conflicting theories 
and foolish idolatries.’’ The “ toolish idol- 
atries’’ are by the ultra. conservatives, and 
the “ conflicting theories ” are by the ultra- 
radicals, both ot which are to be con- 
demned and resisted if one would keep our 
Bible. 

THE TREE IN THE MipDsT: A Contribution to 
the Study of Freedom. By Greville Macdon- 
ald, M. D. A. CG. Armstrong & Son: New 
York. Price, $2. 

The book deals, in a somewhat abstruse 
manner, with ethical philosophy. The 
author states that the keystone of his 
argument is found in the law ot Herac- 
litus that Being stands only in virtue 
ot Becoming, the purport of which is 
the Emancipation of Man. The curious 
nature ot the treatise is shown in the head- 
ings oft the chapters: “The Face of the 
Waters,” “‘ Thorns and Thistles,’’ “‘ Inher- 
itance and Wage.” The singular title is 
taken from the story of the Garden of 
Eden, which is handled in a very tree 
manner indeed. He says: “* The Law of 
Eden was designed as much to be ulti- 
mately disobeyed as for its disciplinary 
necessity.” The closing word of the book 
is this: ** Whence is the seed?” It strikes 
us as a very remarkable conglomeration, 
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which must be examined to be appreciated. 


THE CROSSING. By Winston Churchill. The 
Macmillan Co.: New Yors. Price, $1.50. 


It is evident that the hand which wrote 
** Richard Carvel ” and “ The Crisis” has 
in no way lost its cunning. This third vol- 
ume in the series —it comes second in 
order of events — exhibits the same mas- 
tery of materials, fertility of inveation, 
painstaking accuracy of detail, liveliness 
of dialogue, beauty ot description, correct- 
ness of historical reference, breadth of can- 
vas and depth of coloring, shown in the 
two previous famous books. It covers a 
period of twenty-five or thirty years, end- 
ing with the purchase of the Louisiana 
territory from France and the hoisting of 
the United States flag at St. Louis. Noth- 
ing could be more timely for this year of 
the great Exposition. It tells in most vivid 
style the conquest of the country beyond 
the Alleghanies whose ‘“ crossing ’’ by the 
adventurous frontiersmen and back woods- 
men marks one of the chief epochs in our 
annals. Daniel Boone, George Rogers 
Clark, John Sevier, Andrew Jackson, Gen. 
Wilkinson, and other historical characters 
prominently identified with the early set- 
tlement of those regions, particularly of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, come strongly 
before the reader. There are some love 
passages, but they are not very prominent. 
It is mostly a tale of adventure and hard- 
ship, a tascinating, swift-moving drama, 
wherein those stirring times of the Revolu- 
tion and the decade which tollowed make a 
profound impression. We can well believe 
that the composition of the tale has occu- 
pied the author for three years. It isa 
good piece of work, not botched, or bungled, 
or hurried. The epoch it chronicles is not 
so thrilling in popular interest, we should 
say, as either of the other periods which 
our author has illuminated by his genius, 
and the book will suffer alittle in sales, 
very likely, on this account. But it is well 
worth reading, and is to be followed, we 
are glad to see, by another, completing the 
story of the conquest of the West. 

WoMEN'S WAYS OF EARNING MONEY. By 
Cyntbia Westover Aiden. A. S. Barnes & 
Co.: New York. Price, $1, net. 

There are to be six carefully-planned 
volumes ot the Woman’s Home Library, 
edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, of 
which this is the first. It is too soon to say 
that it is the best, but the others will have 
to be very good indeed to equal it. It is 
mainly for women who honestly want to 
work, but don’t know how. It will be to 
them extremely valuable, filled, as it is, 
with usefu), practical hints on a great 
many lines of labor. All that is here writ- 
ten is the result of actual experience on the 
part either of the writer or of the thousands 
of women with whom she has been brought 
into contact. Every sort of thing is taken 
up, and the most sensible advice is given. 
We find nothing to object to in the book, 
and everything to praise. It will be a 
marvelous boon to many puzzled ones. 
BROWNING FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. Thom- 

as Rain, M.A. Swan Sonnenschien & Co.: 

London. Price, $l. 

The author wrote these chapters —lec- 
tures, he calls them, but they were never 
delivered or intended to be—chiefly asa 
pastime, he says, to relieve the monotony 
ot a very lonely and quiet existence, with- 
out any certainty of publication. He 
makes this an excuse for their discursive- 
ness, which is indeed very noticeable and a 
somewhat serious blemish. Whatever 
comes in his way he discourses on, without 
particular relevancy. It is not, then, a 
markedly valuable or important produc. 
tion, not profound, or brilliant, or original, 
or stamped with special graces of style. 
Yet it will do good it it calls fresh attention 
to the great poet whose merits and virtues 
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are inexhaustible. One of the best chapters 
ison “Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ which Mr. Rain 
calls “* Browning’s Psalm of Life.” He has 
also a good chapter on “ Browning’s Op- 
timism,” which is always to the front in 
his verse, strong, unhesitating, uplifting, 
inspiring, bope- producing, cheering. 

BRUVVER JIMS BABY. By Philip Verril} 


Mighels. inanone & Brothers: New York. 
Price, $1.50 


A mining settlement in the far West, ful! 
of all that is disreputable, is shaken to its 
foundations by the sudden discovery ot a 
baby, found on the plains where it had 
been lost or abandoned in a somewhat im- 
probable way. All the good in the rough 
men is brought out by this appeal of help- 
lessness and innocence to their inner 
nature, and a radical overturning is the re. 
sult, culminating in the settlement of a 
preacher with his family, and the expul- 
sion of the gambling crowd. 

A SUMMER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. Out-of-door 

Songs for All who Love the Granite State. 


Compiled by Mary M. Currier. Rumford 
Printing Co.: Concord, N. H. Price, $1. 


A book for nature-lovers, containing the 
choicest verse that New Hampshire writers 
have produced on the charms and glories 
of their own State’s scenery. More than a 
hundred poems are given, some of a high 
order of merit, and all of special interest to 
those who have lived or sojourned among 
the scenes here commemorated. 


THE VILLA CLAUDIA, By John Ames Mitch- 
Ase Publishing Co.: New York. Price, 


The scene of this story is laid at a villa in 
modern Tivoli, Italy, the tavorite dwelling- 
place ot Horace, the Latin poet. His 
Sabine farm was near by, and in many oft 
his verses he celebrates this delightful 
locality. The classic spirit is preserved by 
frequent quotations from and allusions to 
the poet, and still more classic flavor is 
given to the book by numerous engravings 
of scenes and objects connected with 
Tibur. The characters, however, are all 
modern and mostly American. A very 
thrilling and quite original mystery per- 





Wise Words 
A Physician on Food 


A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty 
ot the physician does not cease with treat- 
ing the sick, but that we owe it to humanity 
to teach them how to protect their health, 
especially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeiiug as to my duty I 
take great pleasure in saying to the public 
that in my own experience and also trom 
personal observation I have found no food 
to equal Grape Nuts, and that I find there 
is almost no limit to the great benefit this 
food will bring when used in all cases of 
sickness and convalescence, 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stomach, 
especially at breakfast, vo start the ma- 
chinery of the human system on the day’s 
work. In cases of indigestion I know that 
a complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream, and I think it is 
necessary not to overload the stomach at 
the morning meal. I also know the great 
value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach is 
too weak to digest othez food. 

“This is written atter an experience ot 
more than twenty years’ treating all man- 
ner of chronic and acute diseases, and the 
letter is written voluntarily on my part, 
without any request tor it.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek,*Mich. 

There’s a reason, 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “ The Road to Wellville.” 
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vades: the story from beginning to end, 
supplying an element of tragedy, while 
the love part comes out very satisfactorily. 
It must be pronounced a decidedly suc- 
cessiul book, and will recall, as well as add 
to the sales of, Mr. Mitchell’s previous vol- 
umes, ** Amos Judd,” “ The Pines of Lory,” 
‘‘ Gloria Victis.” 

ope Mee Ras Fag) ne ancmillan a: 

New York. Price, $1.50, net. 

The experiences of a couple who, on 
account of health, bought a mountain 
home, on a wild, uncultivated tract of 
twenty-five acres,and set to work to see 
what they could make of it. The story is 
both interesting and instructive. Sach 
topies as, ‘' The Secret of the Soil,” “ The 
Syeret of the Sed,” “ The Sacret of Cut- 
tings,” ‘ Painting the Landscaps,” ** Ele- 
montary Peaning,’ ara taken up, and 
many practical hints! on these lines are 
embodied. 

. J all . . 
a Oa & ao Mkse Pete ab cele” 

One of the Youth’s Companion series of 
new supplementary readers — an excellent 
scheme tour the schools. Here are seven- 
teen sketches, each from a different pen, 
beginning with “ Cod Fishing ” and end- 
ing with the ‘* Morning Paper.” Other in- 
dustries treated are: Cranberries, Maple 
Sugar, Soap, Pins, Fireworks, Ive, Pea- 
nuts, Raisins, ete. Plentitul information 
is simply and interestingly afforded. 


PARSIFAL. By H. R. Haweis. THE TROUBLE 
WoMAN. By Clara Morris. Hour Glass Sto- 
ries. Funk & Wagnalls Co.: New York. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 

The first is an analysis of Wagner’s great 
opera, which has made so deep an im- 
pression on many minds. The second isa 
very pathetic tale, which will help many a 
one who thinks he has trouble to reflect 
that, after all, he knows very little of what 
real trouble is, and to see that by lending a 
hand to others he will be most likely to 
find consolation for himself. 


RossETTI. By Arthur C. Benson. The Macmil- 
lan Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents, net. 
Another volume in the ** English Men of 

Letters” series, edited by John Morley. 

Eight careiully prepared chapters are 

given, taking up the early years, the later 

life, the poems, translations, prose, let- 
ters, painting, and a discriminating sketch 
of character. He was by no means wholly 

admirable or lovable. He was, indeed, a 

pronounced agnostic and free-thiaker, took 

laudanum once to commit suicide, and 
afterwards became a victim of the chloral 
habit. He was inordinately self- willed, and 
very little considerate of the convenience 
ot others. The author says that whoever 

studies his life becomes conscious of a 

growing disappointment, as the years go 

on, that he did not fulfill the possibilities 
ot his nature. He died, April 8, 1882, in 
his 64th year. 


THE SociETY OF TOMORROW: A Fcrecast of its 
Political and Economie Organization. By G. 
de Molinari. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

The aim is to show that the socialistic 
propaganda will go by the board, as un- 
necessary, providing an end be put to the 
rule of tbe privileged classes interested in 
maintaining the policy of war and aggres- 
sion. Itis a book in the interests of peace, 
with an appendix by Edward Atkinson on 
the cost of war to the United States from 
1898 to 1904. i 
MINNA VON BARNHELM. By Lessing. Edited 

by Richard A. Von Minckwitz. Price, 50 cents. 

GERMELSHAUSEN. By Friedrich Gerstacker. 
Price, 35 cents. Ginn & Co.: Boston. 

Two numbers in the International Mod- 
ern Language Series, with vocabularies, 
notes, introductions, exercises, and what- 
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ever elsezis possible or needed for the stu- 
dent’s help. 


A REPLY TO ERNST HAECKEL’S “ RIDDLE OF 
THE UNIverss&.” By E. H. Randle. Smith & 
Lamar: Nashville, Tenn. Price, 10 cents. 
This pamphlet will be of use in combat- 

ing the evil influence ot the ruinistic ma- 

terialism and atheism of which Prof. 

Haeckel is so distinguished an advocate. 


THE LIGHT of THE STAR. By Hamlin Gar- 
ste, Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, 


A story of New York and thestage. The 
glitter ot stage life, the depressing realities 
behind the scenes, the surge of life in the 
great metropolis, are pictured with the 
same vigor and intensity which Mr. Gar- 
land has shown in his popular tales of the 
West. The principal characters are a star 
actress and a struggling, but finally suc- 
cessful, playwright who is dazzled by the 
light of the star, and finally marries her. 
Play- goers will be interested in the devel- 
opments and vicissitudes narrated. 


A CASE OF SARDINES. By Charles Poole 
= The Pilgrim Press: Boston. Price, 


A story of the Maine coast, written with 
a high purpose to give impulses to better 
living, and telling of eftective Christian 
work among the fishing people Down East. 
Its thought is that “lite is worth living if 
the soul lives well,” even though there is 
nothing but the commonplace around us, 
and that wherever we are we may send 
light out into the darkness, and help men 
to find God. There is a love story mixed 
in, butitis a good book for Sunday-school 
libraries, 





Magazines 





— The World Today for June is full of im- 
portant and ifteresting articles, such as “‘ Japan 
during the War,” “The Postal Scandal,” * Bos 
ton’s Rapid Transit System,” “* Medical Graft,’ 
“ Life in the Steerage,” ‘‘The Making of a Min- 
ister.” The last is by Prof. Sbailer Mathews, 
who thinks that our theological schools need to 
modify their courses. He says there are less 
than thirty men in the graduating classes of 
theeleven Baptist colleges (including the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) east of the Mississippi, and 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, who are to 
enter the Baptist ministry — a somewnat start- 
ling fact. Tne article on Jamaica says the value 
of fruit shipped last year was $5 007,255, of which 
the United States took $4,626,685 This interest- 
ing monthly, which includes fiction, is to be 
sold herea ter for 10 cents a copy, or $1 a year. 
(World Today Publishing Company: 67 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. ) 


— The Chautauquan for June is a Railroad- 
Civics Number, and is of decidediy unusual 
value. Among the articies are: ‘ Railroad 
Journalism,” “ Railroad O idities,” ‘‘The Czar 
of the Sleeping Car,” “The Railroad Y. M. 
C. A.,” * Locomotive and Car Life,” “ Railroad 
Station Improvement,” “The Way-Station 
Agent,” etc. (Chautauqua Press: Springfield, 
Ohio.) 


— The St. Nicholas for June calls itself the 
Vacation Number, but is not very different 
from usual. “Howto Keepa Baseball Score” 
will interest the boys; alse ‘'Caradic,” “ The 
Indian Jungle Bear,” and, indeed, about all the 
rest. Norare the girls by any means left out. 
(Century Co.: New York.) 


— The Avena has a picture of Charles Mal 
loy, the expounder of Emerson; an article on 
the “Prophet Amos,” by Rev. Alfred Wesley 
Wishart; and well written contributions on 
“The Latest Decision at The Hague,” “The 
Merger Tangle,” and “ Direct Legislation in 
Tilinois.” (Albert Brandt: 5 Park St., Boston.) 


— The Bible Student and Teacher is the organ 
of the American Rible League. Its May number, 
just issued, contains a fall report of its first 
annual convention. Our opinion of its spirit 
and object is perhaps sufficiently indicated by 
the remarks above. (American Bible League: 
82 Bible House, New York.) 


—The June Popu'ar Science Monthly con- 
tains nothing of, any special interest from a 
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religious or moral point cf view. ‘ Immigrae 
tion,” “Copernicus,” “The Teeth,” the next 
“Solar Eclipse,” and other such themes, are 
treated. (Science Press: New York.) 


— Lippincoti’s for June has for its main 
feature, “‘ Kitty of the Roses,” by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Among its short stories is one by 
Clinton Dangerfield on * A Corner in Troubles,’’ 
which shows very admirably that we could 
not possibly do without our troubles, but would 
be forced to buy them back again ata higher 
price were we so foolish as to dispose of them. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. : Philadelphia.) 





SCENIC ROUTES TO ST. LOUIS 
Via Boston & Maine R. R. 


The St. Louis Exposition is indeed proving all 
that its projectors prophesied for it. The build- 
ings are all open ; the exhibits are in readiness, 
and the superb management and order are 
truly wonderful. One feature which appeals to 
the visitor is the ease and facility for transpor- 
tation around the grounds. The I[ntra-Mural 
Railway will take one to any section of the 
enclosure. The-strange collection of foreign 
races take kindly to their temporary homes, so 
natural and faithfully produced are their native 
abodes andenvironments. At the Philippine 
exhibit one almost imagines one’s self in the 
far-away islands while watching the agile na- 
tives work and frolic in their huts and sur- 
roundings. In another portion, Ottomans and 
subjects of the Sultan are living in indolent 
Eastern fashion; and in the Arctic region hardy 
Esquimaux are contented amidst ice and snow 
and polar surroundings. 

The buildings represent architeeture of va- 
rious styles and ages; and the * Pike,” which 
corresponds with the famous “ Midway,’’ far 
surpasses in wonderment the Chicago show. 

Throngs of people from New England and the 
East, from now until the last of November, will 
travel toward St. Louis; and to meet the de- 
mands of these people the Boston & Maine R. R 
has arranged torun to St. Louis via the follow.- 
ing routes: Through the famous Hoosac Tunnel, 
witbin plain view of the Berkshire Hills, 
through the peaceful Deerfield Valley, and west 
through Cooper’s country, the Mohawk Valley, 
to Buffalo, where one may stop over and visit 
Niagara Falls, then on to St. Louis »via the 
Wabash. Should you desire to journey through 
that famous garden of southern New York via 
the Erie route, along the shores ot the winding 
Chemung, through the fertile lands and busy 
cities of the Middle West; or if you desire to 
visit Canada, taking in Montreal, Toronto, and 
stopping at Niagara Falls, traveling in the 
initial portion of your journey through north- 
ern New Hampshire in view of the White 
Mountains, along the northern shores of the 
Connecticut in Vermont —this trip being the 
Grand Trunk Route — you can do so. Make 
your selection, or send to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, for 
the St. Louis Exposition booxlet, which gives 
all information in regard to the Exposition and 
how to get there. It will be mailed free. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, mediswval and modern, with :bio- 
graphical and explanatory notes and with 
introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An- 
drew Lang. 

Compiled by Nathan H. Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor. 


ef? 


Twenty volumes of 9,800 pages. 8mo. Over 500 
full-page illustrations, Binding half- 
morocco. 


Price, $35.00. 


Published, t. be sold by subscription only, 
at $90.00. 


Will be sen express paid to any place ip 
New England. 
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Dedication at Melrose 


The Methodist Episcopal Church enjoys the 
distinction of being the first organized religious 
society in Melrose. While the present city was 
yet known as North Malden, preaching serv- 
ices were held early in February, 1813, in the 
little district schoolhouse on the corner of 
Lebanon St., and a church society was formed 
in 1815. An edifice was erected at the junction 
of Main and Green Sts., in 1818. This building 
was 30 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, and cost, including 
land, $1,500. It was enlarged, improved and re- 
dedicated on Nov. 30, 1842. Rev. Charies K. True 
preached the rededication sermon. 

The second church was built on the present 
site,and dedicated April 1, 1857, during the pas- 
torate of Rey. Nathan D. George, Rev. E. O. 
Haven, D. D., preaching the dedication sermon. 
The land was given by Isaac Emerson, father of 
George and the late lsaac Emerson, and the 
clock tn the audience-room was the gift of Rev. 
Frederick Upham. In 1876 this church edifice 
was remodeled during the pastorate of Rev. 8. 

, B. Sweetser, and destroyed by fire on April 24, 
1903. 

The Melrose Church has enjoyed the service 
of a loog line of faithful pastors, sixty in num 
ber. Among the more distinguished names are 
to be found those of Timothy Merritt, James 
Mudge, William Rice, Abraham D. Merrill, 
George Prentice, snd Wm. Butler. Of the 
former pastors now living the oldest is the 
venerable Daniel Richards, who was stationed 
at North Malden in 1843. Rev. Dr. F. K. Stratton 
was preacher-in charge in 1868-9, and then fol 
lowed Rev. M. Emory Wright, Rev. A. W. 
Mills, Rev. I. H. Packard, Rev. Dr. John VD 
Pickles, Rev. Samuel Jackson, Rev. C. E 
Davis, Rev. Dr. J. M. Leonard, and the presen! 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Stackpole. 

It is well Known that Melrose Methodism for 
a long time has beep sadly in need of a new 
church edifice. The needs of the society had far 
outgrown its limited accommodations, and it 
was distinctly recognized that the building 
equipment was no longer wortby of the name 
or adequate to the demands of Methodism in 
this beautiful and growing city. A definite and 
successful effort was made during the pastorate 
of Rev. Joel M. Leonard to start a building 
fund. The first and largest subscription of 
$7,500 was fade by the late Mrs. Isaac Emer: 
son, and with this encouraging start, other sub- 
scriptions followed, making the entire amount 
about $14.000. Then in April, 1903, came the fire, 
increasing the fund to $25,000, and aiso arousing 
the people to the need of immediate action if 
they were ever to secure a new church home. 
The canvass for funds was vigorously pusbed, 
and with such gratifying and surprising results 
that the 12th day of June, 1904, found the society 
ready to dedicate the new edifice costing $51,000, 
with a deficit of only $4,000, the rest having been 
provided for in cash and reliable pledges. 

The building is of quarry stone, substantia) 
and attractive. It stands well back from the 
street, and is approached by a semi-circula: 
gravel walk surrounding a large grass plot. 
The two main entrances open into spacious cor 
ridors, from which all parts of the building are 
accessible. The auditorium is provided with gal- 
leries in the rear and on either side, furnishing 
275 desirable sittings, while the floor has a seat 
ing capacity of 375. The walls are in Pompeliian 
red, making a pleasing contrast with the white 
wood-work of the gallery rails and the lonic 
pillars. The room is well lighted by semi circu 
lar windows on three sides, while the space over 
the organ in front is adorned by a fine memorial 
window representing Christ in Gethsemane. 
The Sunday school rooms and the social parlor 
are located on the south and east, the sunny 
sides of the building, and can be opened as a 
single room by means of double sliding doors. 
They are separated from the auditorium by the 
main corridor. The Sunday-school rooms are 
planned for a graded school with four depart- 
ments, which can meet separately or together, 
providing accom modations for 600. The library 
is located at the end of the main corridor, and 
ean be reached without going into any other 
room. A committee room is located on the 
second fioor, in the tower ; pastor’s room on first 
floor at rear of side corridor, and a choir room 
on second floor. The toilet rooms, kitchen, ban- 
quet room, and heating apparatus are all in the 
basement, which is well lighted by windows. 
The plan is Known asa one floor plan, having 
the rooms most used on the same floor, thus 
avoiding the climbing of stairs. The area of 
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the building is about 8,000 square feet. The build- 
ing committee were: George Emerson (chair- 
man), R. H. Fitch, George P. Anderson, Prof. 
J. B. Coit, F. H. Merrill; architect, J. Wm. 
Beals. 

Atthe opening service of the week of dedica 
tion the sermon was by Bisbop Mallalieu from 
the text, ‘The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ ; 





and He shall reign forever and ever ;"’ sut ject, 


REV. C. H. STACKPOLE 


“The Destructive and Constructive Power of 
Christianity.” The sermon abounded in sub- 
stantial and awakeniog Gospel truth, and was 
delivered with unction in Bishop Mallalieu’s 
usual vigorous and effective manner, conclud- 
ing with an evangelistic appeal. At the close 
the people were all invited to the altar to greet 
the Bishop and pastor, and make their special 
dedication offering. The response was hearty 








and quite unanimous, the offering at this and 
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Tous happily closed the first dav of service, 

On Monday evening, the 13th, a fine organ 
recital by Mr. Ernest Douglas, assisted by 
Master Leonard Scorgie, soprano soloist, was 
attended by a large audience. After the recita) 
the entire church edifice was opened for inspec. 
tion, and an informal social was erjoyed. 

A public reception to citizens of Melrose on 
Tuesday evening proved a most interesting 
feature of the week. After the reception, 
{ addresses were delivered by Mayor 
| §. H. Buttrick, Hon. George R, 

Jones, president Massachusetts 
Senate, apd Mrs. Mary A. Liver. 
more. Mr.jGeorge P. Anderson 
presided; Mr. Chas. Barry of the 
Baptist) ,Church offered prayer; 
and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the pastor. 

Not the least enjoyable occasion 
of the week was the love-feast on 
Wednesday evening in the new 
and commodious chapel. This 
was led by the pastor, who, after 
brief reference to the origin and 
early character of the agape, 
asked the stewards to pass the 
bread and water among the peo- 
ple,each partaking as a symbol 
of fraternal love and devotion to 
the Redeemer. Prayer was offered 

{| by Rev. Alfred Woods, followed 
by bearty singing and such nu- 
merous, spontaneous and fervent 
testimonies tbat the pastor bad to 
remind the congregation of that 
almost forgotten rule of the Dis- 
cipline: “The preacher shall 
suffer no love-feast to last more 
than an four and a half.” The 
meeting was dismissed by Rev. 
H. P. Rankin, after which visiting 
friends inspecied the new build- 
ing. 

An appropriate and happy 
provision of the week’s celebra- 
tion was tbe reception to senior 
and sbut-in-members, on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Inspiring and 
comforting remarks were made 
hv Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles and the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Stackpole. Mrs. Edith Lane Thompson 
and Miss Danforth brought messages in song. 
Refreshments were served. 

Tne reception to former and neighboring 
pastors on Friday evening was followed by a 
banquet in the new and spacious diving-hall, at 
which some over 250 guests were seated. The 
occasion was a social event long to be remem- 
bered. and rejoicing was the order of the hour. 
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the other services of the day amounting to 
about $1,850. A Sunday-school rally at 12 was 
addressed by former superintendents and visit 

ing friends. The evening service was under the 
auspices of the Epworth League, and the ad- 
dress, by Rev. George H. Spencer, on " Young 
People as Disciples of Jesus,’ was listened to 
with great interest by a large congregation. 





The divine blessing was invoked by Rev. E.C. 
Bridgham. Music by the Liebhober Quartet 
was followed by after-dinner speaking. Rev. 
C. H. Stack pole acted as toastmaster, and spoke 
in warm terms of the faithful services of former 
pastors. Rev. Dr. Frank K. Stratton (pastor 
1868 9) Spoke on the great calling of the church 
of today; Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles on “ Our Church 
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and Our Country;” and Rev. Crarles E. Davis 
on ‘' Methodist Fires;” Rev. J. H. Mansfield, 
D. D., presiding elder in 1886-’92, spoke interest 
ingly of former days. To the regret of all, Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Leonard, the present presiding elder, 
was unable to be present. The city pastors were 
rey resented by Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D., pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, who said 
that the speedy and complete jsuccess of this 
building enterprise ‘‘was the finest thing 
ecclesiastically that bad happened since bis 
connection with Melrose.” Rev. A. E. Scoville 
spoke foc the Baptist Church, and Rev. Harold 
Marshall brought the greetings of the Univer- 
salist society. With the benediction by Rev. T. 
J. Horner, of the Unitarian Church, the exer- 
cises closed. Letters of interest were read from 
Rev. Daniel Richards, Mrs. Wm. Butler, Rev. I. 
H. Packard, Rev. M. Emory Wright, Rev. 
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committee ; Mr. Geo. P. Anderson, member of 
the building committee, and chairman of the 
soliciting committee, whose efforts have been 
untiring and plans most successful; Mrs. 
Eunice B, Phinney, donor of the beautiful 
memorial window in memory of the late 
Dr. EK. DVD. Phinney; Mr. A. L. Holmes, 
and Mr. Francis P. Luce of Derchester; 
also the late Mrs. Helen F. Backer. The organ, 
built by Jesse Woodbury & Co., Boston, at a 
cost, of $3,500, is one-half the gift of Hon. An- 
drew Carnegie, through the solicitation of 
Capt. P. H. Crowell, chairman of the organ 
committee, Other generous contributors to 
the organ fund are Hon. E. H. Dunn, Mrs, 
Frank Damon and her mother, Mrs. Han 
nab Jones. The handsome lighting fixtures of 
the auditorium are from Mr. J. W. Taylor. 





The bell is a gift from Mr. Geo. Emerson, in 
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Samuel Jackson, and Rev. Burke Leavitt. The 
entire edifice was again opened for inspection, 
and the universal verdict of bebolders is that 
no church in the New England Conference will 
surpass, in beauty and convenience, the Melrose 
edifice. 

Sunday, June 19, the last great day of the 
feast, wus an ideal day, and the entire service 
was a grand climax to one of the most success- 
ful dedication celebrations ever held in the 
New England Conference. Bishop Andrews 
preached a rare serinon of great beauty and 
power, from the text: “I will build my 
church ;” after which Dr. J. M. Leonard, the 
presiding elder, in well chosen words, asked for 
the dedication offering, and in a few moments 
the entire deficit was subscribed, and $800 in 
addition for a stone curbing. The giving 
seemed a pleasure. By friends $200 wus sub- 
scribed to name one of the chapel rooms in 
memory of the late F. C. Taylor, and an equal 
amount by the sons of the late E. P. Holmes, in 
memory of their father, one ofthe rooms to be 
called the Holmes Chapel. Mr. Geo. Emerson, 
in behalf of the trustees, then presented the 
keys to the Bishop, who read the dedication 
service, concluding with a most fervent and 
impressive prayer. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Daniel Richards, pastor of 
the church sixty-one years ago. 

In the afternoon Rev. J. W. Butler, D. D., 
gave an instructive and impressive address on 
‘* Missions in Mexico;” and with the masterly 
sermon in the evening. by Dr.S, F. Upham on 
the incident of the breaking of the alabaster 
box, and benediction by Bishop Andrews, a 
week of most delightful service ended. Credit 
is due the dedication committee, consisting of 
the pastor, H. 8. Thompson, W. W. Keays, Mrs. 
C. H. Stackpole and Mrs. C. H. Kennerson, for 
laboring so faithfully and wisely to produce the 
excellent program of the week. The music 
was of a high order and in charge of that vet- 
eran leader, Mr. W. W. Keays. 

It is safe to say that there is no happier 
church in the Conference at present than the 
one at Melrose. 

Among those to whom special credit is due 
for generous gifts and devotion to this worthy 
enterprise, should be mentioned the names of 
Mr. Geo. Emerson, chairman of the building 


memory of his father, Isaac Emerson, donor of 
the Jand on which the church nowstands. The 
pulpit furniture, of plain mahogany, is the gift 
of Mrs. Frank Damon, the communion table 
being contributed by Mrs. Osgood Upham. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society have aided to the amount 
of $8,000, and space forbids the mention of many 
other worthy names whose spirit of sacrifice 
has been most commendable, and without 
whom oe present result could not have been 
attalned. 
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National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections 
Continued from page 789 








contains such subjects as these: “ Play-grounds 
as a Part of the Public School System,” * How 
may Voluntary Organizations Co-operate with 
Public Officials to Secure Better Tenements, 
Baths, Playgrounds, and Sanitary Regula- 
tion?” **Home Finding, including Investiga- 
tion, Placement, Visitation,’ etce., ‘Public 
Dependents,” “ How should Inmates of Alms- 
houses be Treated?” ‘The Use of Volunteers 
by Public Aid Officials,” “Some Experiences 
as Commissioner of Public Charities in New 
York City,” “ Reception, Care and Supervision 
of Dependent Children,” ‘The Comparative 
Advantages of Municipal and C. VU. S. Lodging 
Houses,” * W hat Constitutes a Mode) Municipal 
Lodging House?’ “Children’s Juvenile Courts 
and Probation.” 

This Conference has been a marvelous oppor- 
tunity. It has been an education to those who 
have attended; and those who have been indif- 
ferent have been among the foolish ones. 
Such facts have been told by these experts, 
such scientific methods have been outlined, 
so much of the very essence of the Gospel of 
Corist has been manifested, that it has been 
an ipspiration to an intelligent optimism. 
These workers in Christ’s cause have made a 
fine impression on our city, and they have been 
lavish in praise of the beauties and hospitality 
of Portland. The published reports will consti- 
tute a volume that no minister or worker for 
humanity can afford to do without. 


Deering Centre, Maine. 
Notes 


— Speciai meetings were held at Chestnut 
St. Methodist Episcopal Church, which is ad- 
jacent to City Hall. 


— Rev. Dr. J. W. Magruder has been very 
helpful to the Conference, and seems entirely 
at home in such an atmosphere. 


— The charitable institutions of Portland, 
which are quite numerous, have extended in- 
vitations to visit them. 


— Excursions were planned down the Bay 
for Saturday, Jane 18. 


—— Numbers have taken the opportunity to 
visit Bar Harbor. 


-—— The birthplace of the poet Longfellow, on 
Fore St., and his early home, where he wrote 
many of his poems, on Congress 8t., are places 
of special interest to the visitors. 








A SUMMER STUDY 





is intended. 


could hardl 


as close to Nature. 


For everything in this world there is an appropriate celor. 
or shade which expresses the most perfect harmony with the use for which the article 


Here is a Summer Study in summer colors. 


summer houses, and we have given it the colors suggestive of the woods and fields. — 
The entire framework is of ash (one of the most beautiful of all woods), and it is 

stained a rich foliage tint, the color of June grass. 
For a reception-room or living-room, for an entrance hall or music room there 

be a better set imagined. It is as graceful as a water-course, and almost 





It must be that tint 


We have planned this Set for use in 


The covering is of grass cloth. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Yarmouth. — It seems strange to go to this 
place and not find Rev. C. A. Brooks in charge. 
He served seven years, and, under God, made 
the charge what it is. Rev. A. K. Bryant has 
eutered into his labors earnestly and hopefully. 
There are 106 full members and 52 probationers. 
A8 Many as 71 have been present in the Sunday 
school at one time. The Home Department has 
100, and the Cradle Roll 75. The average attend- 
ance at class-meeting is 30. Up to May 28 the 
pastor had made 135 calls. Mrs. Bryant super- 
intends the Junior League. The two great 
needs now are the payment of the church debt 
and the purchase of a parsonage. 


East North Yarmouth, — Things are forging 
ahead here in fine style. This is a small charge, 
but it has an assistant pastor. Rev. L. H. Bean 
lives at Kennebunk port and supplies on the Sab- 
bath, holds a prayer meetiag on Saturday even. 
ings, and does considerable pastoral work. Kev. 
B, F. Fickett occupies the parsonage, and raises 
chickens and garden “ sass,” and he and his wife 
are important factors in the work of the church. 
Onarecent Sunday 50 were present in the Sun- 
day-school. Congregations are good and grow- 
ing, and liberal things are devised financially. 
As the school girl would say, the outlook is “ ele- 
gant.” 


North Auburn and Turner. — The people are 
much pleased to have Rev. W.S. Jones, D. D., 
as their pastor. Water has been carried into 
the house. The expense has been small, but the 
improvement has been great. Dr. Jones and 
his wife will occupy it until cold weather. It is 
“beautiful for situation,” and is in fine condi 
tion. It wasa stormy Sunday when we were at 
Turner, but a good congregation was present, 
and in the evening the singing was excellent 
and the testimonies prompt. 


Conway, N. H.— Rev. T. P. Baker is the only 
seventh-year man in the Conference. (There 
are two Thomas Bakers in the family now.) At 
the “Corner” the League and Sunday-school 
are prospering, and all is harmony and hope- 
fulness. At tbe “ Centre” the Sunday-school is 
having fine growtb; it now har «a Home De- 
partment of 46,and a Cradle Roll of 30. Tem- 
perance pledges have been circulated, and 30 
new song-books purchased. Several benevolent 
collections have been taken. (There is nothing 
like beginningearly! This charge exceeded its 
apportionments last year.) Work is aisodone at 
South Conway. Two hundred calls bad been 
made up to June 3. The church at the “ Centre” 
is s00n to be painted, and the grounds are to be 
graded. The salary has been advanced. 


Intervale, N. H. — Things are moving smooth- 
ly and pleasantly. There has been cone clear 
case of conversion since Conference. Rev. G. C. 
Andrews has a garden that bids fair to take the 
premium. Mrs. Dinsmore, Rev. H. Hewitt’s 
younger daughter, is a fine worker among the 
children and in other departments of work. 
Mrs. Andrews 1s the president of the Epworth 
League. Last year it raised $100. 

North Conway, N. H.— All that has been 
written about the popularity of Rev. C. L. Bang- 
bart and wife and the good work that they are 
doing, and of the growth on all lines, can be 
repeated with emphasis. Mr. Banghart has 
been called to preach special sermons before 
various orde»s. The church looks fine in its 
new coat of paint. 


Bethel.— Rev. F. C. Potter greatly enjoyed 
his trip to Los Argeles, St. Louis, etc., and 
greatly enjoyed getting nome again. Things 
are moving finely on all parts of this large 
charge. On June 12, 125 were present at the 
morning service. This is only one pointer. At 
Locke’s Mills 40 or more were present. More 
than 80 were present on «# recent Sunday to 
hear their former pastor, Rev. G. B. Hannaford. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UN OT UMBALMERS 


3336 and 32338 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal, 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel anu 
other special rooms connected with establishment. 








Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73, 
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It one bad Jooked into the evening service at 
Bethel, June 12, the wonder would have been, 
‘““Why this continuous Chautauqua salute?” 
It was not that at all. It was mosquitces! 


West Durham and Pownal.— We held our 
quarterly conference at Pownal in connection 
with an engagement at a district Sunday-school 
convention. We heard good reports of the Sser- 
mons and services of Rev. James Nixon. He is 
doing his work without a horse, and this-makes 
it hard. He is one of those ministers who loves 
books more than he likes horses. 


Harpswell and Orr’s Island. —‘‘The morning 
cometh, and also the night.” Rev. J. H. Bounds 
has got a strong bold upon all parts of this 
charge, and things are splendidly on the up- 
grade. But, alas! he hes accepted a call to 
Liberty, Nebraska. So he can say, with the 
apostle: “ We are called to liberty.” We very 
much regretit. We congratulate tke people of 
Liberty, but sincerely hope they will not feel at 
liberty to do this often. 

Miscellaneous. —The apportionments for be- 
nevolences are the same as last year, and you 
will receive them before these notes are in 
print. Push them early, please. 

Our camp-meeting at Empire Grove, East 
Poland, is to be held Aug. 25to Sept. 5. Stir the 
people up; plan and pray for the meeting. We 
greatly desire the pastors to plan to spead one 
of the Sundays on the ground. 

The pew town house that adjoins our church 
lot at Conway Centre is a fine ornament to the 
village. 

One clear June Sabbath among the White 
Mountains, and the next down Casco Bay, gives 
one a charming variety of scenery. A.S8. L. 





Augusta District 


Kingfield. — A few of the old stock remain to 
help set in motion the wheels of the new church 
—a new church, becaugee it has a new minister, 
and he has a new wife, and they have com- 
menced to make anewchurch. Rev. Louis R. 
Swan, who recently came from Chelsea, Mass., 
having a local preacher’s license, began his 
labors at Kingfield the second Sunday in May, 
and in two weeks took to himself a wife in the 
person of MissiFloyd, of that same cily. May 
28, a reception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Swan 
in the church at & p. m. and a large company 
assembled to proffer their congratulations. It 
was our privilege to be present and participate 
in the evening’s exercises. A pleasing program 
was carried out, and after introductions and 
handshaking, ices and cakes were served. The 
next day, Sunday, May 30, we preached the Me- 
morial sermon to the comrades and friends, 
who entirely filled the house. The other 
churches — Free Baptist, Universalist, and Ho- 
liness people—all closed, and the ministers 
with their people were present, numbering 450. 
Mr. and Mrs. Swan have already endeared 
themselves to the people. Mrs. Swan is a grad- 
uate of Boston Universit) ,.a high school teacher 
for several years, a good singer and pianist, and 
delights in the privilege of doing church work. 
Mr. Swan is a very devoted young man, a great 
worker in the Sunday-school, and with young 
people, and nuw begins bis life-work as a 
preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Stratton and Coplin.— Rev. Harry H. Rich 
ardson, the pastor, is doing glorious work for 
the Master. One year ago this was made a 
charge, Mr. Richardson coming to it the second 
Sunday in June. He is deeply religious, but is 
somewhat like the young man who came to 
Jesus 10 know what he must do to inherit 
eternal life. The Master told him he lacked one 
thing ; 80 we say of Harry : He has done many 
good things, but one thing he lacks — a wife. 
But as long as there is life, there is hope! Very 
little money has been raised on this charge 
during past years for salary, but last year they 
paid Mr. Richardson $388, and this year the 
quarterly conference made his salary $500 with- 
out hesitancy, which shows the esteem in which 
he is held. Last year there were several con- 
versione, and already since Conference the re- 
vival fire bas begun to burn. It was our pleas- 
ure to be at Stratton, May 30, and give the ad- 
dress for the day — something new in this part 
of the Lord’s vineyard ; but a good congregation 
assembled in the church in the afternoon. 
Patriotic songs were sung by a large choir. In 
the evening ve preached in a schoolhouse in 
Coplin four miles distant, and at one time it 
was quite a question which would be victor in 
the fight, the preecher or the mosquitoes. Well, 
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we came out ahead, but had to preach with a 
murderous feeling in our mind, if not in ou, 
heart. We were housed and fed at the hospitabiec 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Grose over night, 
Tuesday morning, May 31, we departed fo, 
Phillips, landing at the parsonage about | 3 
P.M. Mrs. J. A. Ford, the pastor’s wife, had an- 
ticipated our coming, and the hot dinner was 
ready. After dinner Mr. Ford procured a team, 
and we drove out about three miles to a brook, 
where we had lots of bites — some trout, and 
some not — but we did bring home fifteen trout 
from the babbling brook. These Mr. Ford made 
ready for the table — not his own, but for our 
table next day. The members of the quarterly 
conference gathered at the parsonage in the 
evening, and a delightful quarterly conference 
it was. All reports were hopeful and encourag- 
ing. The Sunday-school showed an increase, 
and attendance on the several departments of 
church work averaged well. A happy, har- 
monious people, no friction anywhere, but ua!) 
cheerful, with great hope for the future of our 
church in Phillips. Mr. Ford preached the 
Memorial sermon, May 30. He has made 100 
calis,and $20 have been expended in paint and 
paper in the parsonage. 


Kent's Hill and Readfield Corner. — Rey. 
H. A. King was transferred from St. Louis Con- 
ference and stationed here last Conference by 
Bishop Vincent. We held the first quarterly 
conference, June 6, and found things in good 
order and the jear opening satisfactcrily to all 
concerned. At the fourth* quarterly conference 
last year suitable resolutions were passed com- 
merdatory of Rev. W. F. Holmes and his work 
for five years on this charge. He and his wife 
left the field with the lové and respect of the 
people. Mr. King and family came to this peo- 
ple #8 strangers, but almost immediately they 
were not strangers, but jfriends. A warm wel- 
come was given them, andj'now they have the 
love and confidence of the,church on both parts 
of the charge. Heis taking hold of the work 
with a great deal of energy and has won the 
good will of students, faculty, church and peo- 
ple. A Junior League has been brought into 
existence, with Miss Louise E, Brown as super- 
intendent, which has twenty members for a 
starter, with more in signt. He has made 75 
calls. The Sunday-schools; have increased, the 
church attendance on the “ Hill” and at the 
Corner is larger, and the religious interest is 
deepening. At the quarterly conference the 
salary was increased. Mr. King comes directly 
from Boston University, graduating from there 
in June. He is well-fitted byjnatural and, ac- 
quired ability for this school (town. He is de- 
voted to the work on the lines,of salvation as 
set forthin the New Testa ment and John Wes- 
ley. Tbank God for young ;men who are stay- 
ing by the old landmarks! Mr. King delivered 
the Memorial address at Readfield Corner. 


Mt. Vernon and Vienna. — Rev. Cyrus Purin- 
ton, for the sixth time, has been appointed to 
this charge. We spent a delightful Sunday here, 
preached three times, administered the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper twice, held one quar- 
terly conference, and had a ten miles’ carriage 
ride — and this not an unusual Sabbath day’s 
work. Mr. Purinton and wife are very happy 
serving this people, and on both parts of the 
charge there is manifest contentment. There is 
an increase in the Sunday school at Mt. Vernon, 
while at Vienna it is just holding its own. 
Quite a number have died on this/part of the 
charge during the stay of the present pastor. 
Mrs. Purinton has so far recovered from her 
serious sickness as to be about the house and do 
her own work. She lacks ber former strength, 
but is daily improving, and all herifriends are 
glad and thankful. 


Strong. — It was our privilege to tarry with 
this people over a Sabbath recently, and per- 


A Chance to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushel in ten 
minutes. Last year I sold directions to over 
120 families in one week; anyone will pay a 
dollar for directions when they see the beauti- 
ful samples of fruit. As there are many peo- 
ple poor like myself, I consider it my duty to 
give my experience to such and feel confident 
anyone can make one or two hundred dollars 
round home in a few days. 1 will mail sample 
of fruitand full directions to any of your read- 
ers for nineteen (19) 2-cent stamps, which is 
only the actual cost of the samples, postage, 
etc. FRANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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form various kinds of church work. At the 
quarterly conference on Saturday evening good 
reports from each department were given. Our 
services began on Sunday morning at 11.45 (fif- 
teen minutes later than the accustomed time), 
but it was 12.80 when we closed; yet the people 
stayed, no one going out. We baptized 4 in- 
fants and 2 young men, and then the pastor 
received 5 into the church by certificate, and 3 
from probation. We then gave a talk on sys- 
tematic giving, and subscriptions were taken 
for the current expenses for the year, which 
proved very satisfactory. The pastor receives 
an increase in salary. The singing for the serv- 
ices was good—a large choir, conducted by 
M. A. Wills. The Sunday-school shows increase, 
with $20 worth of books added to the library. 
The congregations are large and very apprecia- 
tive of the labors of the pastor, Rev. G. C. How- 
ard. He has made about 100 calls. Mrs. How- 
ard, who by reason of sickness was absent from 
the charge all of last year, is in the parsonage 
this year, and is greatly aiding in the work. 
The pastor and wife are both fine singers, which 
aids not a little in the success of the work. The 
Epworth League is prospering, and will assist 
in finances $60 this year. Mr.and Mrs. Howard 
are contented and happy, and the people are 
perfectly satisfied with them. The little bud of 
promise in the parsonage, the pastor’s nine- 
months cld son, was one of the infants bap- 
tized with others. Mr. Howard preached the 
Memorial sermon in his church. C. A. 8. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Dover District 


Newmarket.— The new pastor, Dr. C. VD. Hills, 
has been most cordially welcomed to the par- 
ish, both personally and publicly. Mrs. Hills 
has also been given her share of appreciative 
greetings. The enthusiasm manifested at the 
reception given at the parsonage must have 
been very gratifying to the preacher and his 
wife. The quarterly conference is hopeful) and 
looking tor victory. Miss Alice Smith has been 
chosen superintendent of the Sunday-school in 
place of F. L. Sinclair, who has removed to 
Haverhill, Mass. Mrs. Hills has organized a 
Bible class of young men. 


Salisbury.— Rev. G. A. McLucas returns for a 
fourth year of service toa church whose treas- 
urer, Mr. Daniel D. Meader, reports that all of 
last year’s bills are paid with last year’s money, 
and that there is $20 surplus for commencing 
the new year. The new kitchen for the church 
is completed, and is a valuable adjunct to the 
social conveniencies of the society. Mr. Chas. 
W. Spaulding, a son of Dr. J. F. Spaulding, 
has been chosen superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. Mrs. Annie Gibbons, assisted by Miss 
Elizabeth Bartlett, has charge of the primary 
department. The Epworth League held an in- 
teresting missiorary meeting on the evening of 
May 27, led by Mrs. Gibbons; the elder was 
present and addressed a large number of wide- 
awake young people. 


Amesbury. — Rev. M. C. Pendexter is com- 
mencing his third year of faithful pastoral serv- 
ice in this town of carriages. Things go here — 
the debt among other movable things; $1,500 
have been liquidated, and the society now owns 
its attractive church and convenient parson- 
age, with no incumbrance. It is proposed to 
divide the Junior League and make two organi. 
zations—a Junior and an Intermediate 
League. Four have been received by the pastor 
in full connection. 


Raymond has something new under the sun, 
and is delighted with it. A few Sabbaths ago, 
the morning audience was given a new sensa- 
tion when a,vested choir of fourteen children 
and six adults marched in a processional from 
the side vestry, through the rear of the church, 
up the main aisle te the chancel, and took their 
places as leaders in the musical part of the 
service. The hymns were sung with an unction 
not known for many aduay. At the close of the 
service the choir marched out in a recessional, 
singing as they went. Yes, it wasan innovation ; 
but the children liked it, their parents were de- 
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lighted, the elderly people were pleased, every- 
body was satisfied, and an additional interest 
has been manifested in the morning exercises. 
The idea was born in the fertile brain of the 
pastor’s wife, who planned the vestments, cut 
them, secured helpers to make them, organized 
the choir, drilled the singers, and now leads 
them as chorister and organist. The size of the 
congregation has perceptibly increased since 
the new order. Rev. and Mrs. Claudius Byrne 
are proposing to have ‘‘open house” on Friday, 
July 1, the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage, and will be glad to welcome at that 
time such of their many friends as may be able 
to accept the proffered hospitality. 


East Candia. — This place is feeling the lossof 
the shoe interest that recently moved its plant 
te Milton Mills. Nevertheless, the people are 
brave and have voted to continue the pastor’s 
salary at the same figures as last year. Mr. 
Byrne delivered the Memorial sermon at East 
Candia, and the Memorial address at Raymond. 
Both efforts were well received. 


Moultonville and Tu/ftonboro.—For three 
weeks after Conference these two charges were 
without pastoral supply, when Providence and 
a notice in ZION’s HERALD brought Rev. 
George Ingram, a local preacher from Foxboro, 
Mass., upon the field. Mr. [ngram and his wife 
are settled in the parsonage at Moultonville, 
and are pleased with the people. Mr. Ingram 
has called on all the families in the neighbor- 
hood without regard to creed or denomination. 
The Epworth League and class-meetings show 
good interest. At Tuftonboro a weekly prayer- 
meeting has been started; a Bible class has also 
been organized, with a membership of 22. Col- 
lections are showing that the work of Mr. In- 
gram is appreciated. 


Portsmouth, upon the 12th of May, gave a re- 
ception to the new pastor and his wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. L. Felt, that welcomed the recent com 
ers in royal style. According to the Purtsmouth 
Daily Chronicle, the parsonage was tastefully 
decorated by Robert Capstick, the prevailing 
colors being green and white in all the rooms ; 
palms, Easter lilies, and candelabra shades 
were used to produce the desired effects. James 
Jameson, Geo. Nay, T. R. Watson and Fred 
Pike acted as ushers. A musical program was 
rendered by Misses Marion McIntire, Marguer- 
ite Jenness, Blanch Thurley, Kate Le Nell, and 
Mr. James Goddard. Case and ice-cream were 
also served. Among the guests were Rev. Will- 
iam Warren, a former pastor, and a number of 
the local pastors. Rev. jand Mrs, Felt were as- 
sisted in receiving by Mrs. Daniel McIntire, 
Mrs. J. H. Grover, and Rev. William Warren. 
“There is abundance of material in this 
charge,” said the pastor,in his report to the 
first quarterly conference, “to carry every de- 
partment of the church on to success ; if all the 
energies of the parish are consecrated to God, 
there can be no doubt of victory.” To all this, 
we say, ‘* Amen.” 


Personal. — Rev. J. W. Adams, one of our be. 
loved Johns in the Gospel, was tendered a re- 
ception at Methuen on his 72d birthday, May 
28. The committee of arrangements consisted 
Mrs. Geo. W. Copp, Mrs. Edward A. Sawyer, 
and Mrs. Frank A. Gordon. Rev. W. E. Ine- 
son, the pastor, in a neat address presented Mr. 
Adams with a handsome study chair, and Mrs, 
Adams with a purse of money. Music and re- 
fresoments added to the general good cheer of 
the occasion. Mr. Adams is as young as ever 
in the richness of his imagination and his bub- 
bling good nature. Having served at the front 
with the 28th N. H. Vols. during the Civil War, 
he is in great demand for orations and poems 
in G. A. R. circles. On Sunday, May 22, he 
spoke in the Centralville Church, Lowell, be- 
fore the B. F. butler Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 
75,and the G. A. R., Posts 42, 120 and 185 He 
also read an original poem that called forth 
marked expressions of appreciation. On Me- 
morial Day, Mr. Adams delivered the oration 
at Tiltou, where one of our soldiers’ homes is 
located. This is the third time that he has been 
invited to address the ‘‘ boys in biue’’ at Tilton 
on Memorial occasions. J. M. D. 
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9 Cherry Pectoral Get well before you 
have to think of weak lungs.  2.¢aY%ucs.: 
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of fertile Government 
lands in the great Corn 
Belt, will be thrown 
open to settlement in 
July. These lands are 
situated on the 


RESERVATION 


(Gregory County,S.D.) 
The Chicago & North- 
Western Railway isthe | 
only direct through line 
to Bonesteel (on the 
Reservation border) 
and to Fairfax and 
Yankton, where U. S. 
Registry land offices 
are open. 


HOW 10 GET A HOME 


Send for copy of pamphlet ‘New Homes 
in the West,” containing map of the Res- 
ervation and full particulars as to how, 
when and where to register and make final 
entry for 160 acres of this Government land. 
W. B. KNISKZRN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
NW308 CHICAGO TLL. 











VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Twenty-five Methodist 
preachers met at White River Junction, June 6 
and7. Only the evening service was open to the 
public, when Rev. W. 8S. Smithers, of Water- 
bury, preached a helpful sermon. Practical 
questions were discussed, and an unusual de- 
gree of freedom in discussion was indulged in. 
Dr. Cooper, Vermont’s St. John, conducted an 
unusually helpful opening service. Dr. Bishop 
presented the claims of Montpelier Seminary 
with tonic effect. Plans for an evangelistic 
campaign in the early fall were discussed. One 
feature of the m3eting was the equalization of 
traveling expenses. A vote was passed to hold 
another meeting in the fall and continue the 
equalization plan. Special mention should be 
made of the hospitality of the people and of 
the genial courtesy of Kev. I. 8S. Yerks, our 
host. Wewill be glad to accept an invitation 
to visit this people again. 


Hartland and North Hartiand. — Rev. F. M. 
Miller is now well settled, and finds the work 
opening hopefully. Some repairs have been 
made on the parsonage. 


Brownsville. — The wife of Rey. F. H. Roverts 
has been in poor health for some _ time, 
and at the time of the recent visit of the pre- 
siding elder was not as wellas formerly. It is 
hoped that her condition mayimprove. Near- 
ly enough money to paint the church has 
already been pledged, and we hope to see the 
work done during the summer. 


Windsor and Ascutneyville.— The newly- 
appointed pastor, Rev. F. T. Clark, finds an 
abundant field of labor and reports some ad- 
vance. The prayer meeting has taken on new 
life, our people feeling a new responsibility fot 
this work. The League is beginning to move 
in the right iirection. We expect to see a good 
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year here under the able leadership of this 
earnest and able pastor. 


South Reading. — Much land still to be pos- 
sessed ! Indeed, we have possessed but little in 
later years. Rev. W. F. H1ll basa long ride to 
this work, but certainly the Gospel is needed 
here. 


Perkinsvilie and Amsden. — Rev. W. F. Hill 
is well settled in the cozy parsonage —at least, 
as wellas one could be without a wife. Speak- 
ing of a wife, reminds us that before this 
reaches the eyes of the reader a good ‘ mistress 
of the manse” will be comfortably quartered 
in the parsonage,and then no apologies will 
need to be made. Class-meetings are reported 
much im proved in attendance and interest. 


Mortpelier Seminary. — Another year of work 
is filaished. Commencement exercises were 
held, June 18-16. They were all of a high order 
of excellence. A good class was graduated, and 
the best ot feeling prevails. All parties are 
highly pleased that Dr. Bishop is back at tne 
helm again. Nearly all the present faculty have 
been re-engaged. In place of Mr. and Mrs. 
Parch, Miss Clark has been secured. ‘Sne will 
act as preceptress and do some teaching. The 
return of Prof. Howe to act as vice-principal 
meets with deserved approval. The financial 
outlook is much better than at any time in re- 
cent years, and the disposition to provide for 
current expenses by contributions from the 
churches is decidedly encouraging. 


Rey. and Mrs. A. H. Webb and Kev. F. W. 
Lewis and daughter, Elizabeth, arrived home, 
June 17, from their trip to the General Confer- 
ence. 

Rev. E. 8. Morse, of Brattleboro, died, June 18, 
Mr. Morse has been in very poor bealth for some 
time. For many years he has not been in our 
work, but to the last maintained an active inter- 
est. He was agodly man. Dr. Cooper attended 
bis funeral. 

Mrs. Fannie A. Jordan, widow of a former 
member of this Conference, died in Freesburg, 
N. Y., in the 96th year of her age, early in June. 


Springfielt.— The work is well under way 
here. Special interest is reported in class-meet- 
ings and other social services. A committee 
was appointed for the purpose of investigating 
and reporting concerning a complete renova 
tion of the vestries—a much-needed work. 
The older daughter of the pastor, Miss Eleanor, 
expects to leave the last of June for a few 
months in Paris and Dresden for the purpose 
of study, planning to return in time to teach 
during the coming school year. We clip the 
following from the Syracuse University Weekly, 
concerning the Dennison prize-speaking con- 
test in Crouse College Hall: “* Miss Frances H. 
Thayer, of Springfield, Vt., secured second prize 
with Meredith’s ‘Aux litaliens.’ Her presenta- 
tion of this was exceedingly fine, and she held 
the close attention of her listeners through the 
time she was speaking.” Miss Thayer will 
teach during the coming year in the Spring- 
field high school. W. MLN. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting.— The general sub- 
ject was the General Conference. There were 
four speakers; Dr. E. M. Taylor and Dr. L. 
B. Bates, representing the delegates; Rev. L. 
A. Nies, representing those who were at Los 
Angeles as visitors; and Dr. James Mudge, 
representing the general public who stayed at 
home. Dr. Bates chiefly emphasized the won- 
derful evangelistic and pentecostal meetings 
held each afternoon, with many conversions, 
also the marvelous missionary exhibit visited 
by 90,000 people. Dr. Taylor eulogized the high 
ideals of the Conference, the open vision shown 
by many of its actions, and the Christlike 
spirit displayed, especially in the delicate mat- 
ter of the retirement of the Bishops. Mr. Nies 
spoke of the strong impression on a spectator 
by the personne! of the Conference, including 
as it did not a few young men; he referred also 
to its conservative, yet aggressive character, 
and to Dr. Buckley’s immense but deserved 
influence. Dr. Mudge testified to the very 
favorable impression made by the Con- 
ference, as a whole, upon the church and 
the general public, both by what it did and 
by what it did not do, referring to his own 
satisfaction that it not restore the time limit, 
or remove the restrictions on worldly amuse- 
ments, but regretting that it did not provide 
for a reduction in the size of the body, and that 
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it left so many reports unacted upon. The 
Preachers’ Meeting is now adjourned for the 
summer. The next meeting will be on the 
third Monday in September. 


Boston District 


Milford.— A reception was extended to Rev. 
W. F. Lawford, June 15, in the church, over 
two hundred people being present. Allof the 
local Protestant churches were represented, 
and there were representatives from Hopedale 
and other surrounding towns. After refresh- 
ments had been served, some very cordial 
addresses of welcome were delivered, to which 
the pastor happily replied. 


Westboro. — Rev. W.C. Townsend undertakes 
the payment of the church debt of $3,850. He 
has been promised the Church Aid collections 
of eighteen churches on Boston District, also 
considerable individual help. Miss Ella L. 
Townsend, daughter of the pastor, was recently 
graduated from the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, with the degree of A. B., 
and honored with election to membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa society. She will take a 
schoo! in the fall. 


Cambridge District 


Somerville, Flint S8t.— Two weeks of meetings, 
with Cozens and Noble, the evangelisis, assist- 
ing the pastor, Rev. H. P. Rankin, resulted in 
the quickening ot the spiritual life of the church 
and the conversion of souls. June 5, 4 persons 
were received on probation, and 2 children were 
baptized on June 12, June 19 was observed as 
Children’s Day. The pastor;preached to the 
large number of children present, who occu- 
pied the front seats, on ‘‘The Message of the 
Flowers,” and baptized 9 children and received 
4 persons — 8 by letter and 1 on probation. At 
7P.M.a concert was given by the school. The 
church was beautifully decorated, and the exer- 
cises by the children were fittingly appropriate. 
The graduating exercises were most unique and 
interesting. There were seventeen from the 
kindergarten and sixteen from the primary 
department, and over 500 people were present. 


Lynn District 


Rockport.— Children’s Day was duly ob- 
served. The floral decurations were superb. 
Rev. L. P. Causey, the pastor, spoke upon 
“Human Life Symbolized by the Flowers.” 
Three infants were baptized. One of these, 
Edith Staten Perkins, is a great-granddaughter 
of Stephen Perkins and wife, who were 
charged witb “breaking and entering,” on 
July 8, 1856, tne store of James Brown, and 
of ‘carrying away and destroying a barrel 
of vinegar and other goods of the plaintiff.” 
The explanation of this charge was that Mr. 
and Mrs. Perkins had been conspicuously 
active in the famous Women’s Raid, some- 
times spoken of as the Rockport Hatchet 
Gang, when intoxicating liquors were spilled 
in thirteen illicit stores. Grandpa Perkins 
died only last winter. He and his good wife 
are represented by a vigorous progeny, of 
whom little Edith is a fine bample of robust 
vitality. The Children’s Day concert in the 
evening was finely rendered. A _ beautiful 
scenic feature was a group of thirty mem- 
bers of the kindergarten seated among 
the flowers upon the platform. There was 
an increase in the Children’s Day collec- 
tion over that of last year. There were large 
congregations morning and evening, that 
of the evening filling the auditorium to its ut- 
most. Miss Effie E. Murray is the efficient 
superintendent of this school. Mr. Daniel 
Coath, a local preacher of this church, has 
been in the island of Guam, during the last fif- 
teen months, as superintendent of the}Pacific 
Cable Station there. He writes interestingly of 
conditions on the island, and is rendering such 
aid as he can to the missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board. 


Glendale, Everett. — This is one of the most 
promising fields in the New England Confer- 
ence. in his report to the Conference two years 
ago the presiding elder said: ‘In all my expe- 
rience of the needs of a community, I have 
never known of a greater demand or more 
promising opportunity.” The church is in the 
centre of the new residential section of Everett, 
which has grown up within the last ten years, 
In this region there is now a population of over 
7,000, and it is increasing at the rate of from four 
hupdred to nine hundred each year. A fine 
twelve-room public school building is just now 
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being completed on the street next to the 
church, while on the second street, on the oppo. 
Site side, four rooms were last winter added to a 
four-room building. Twenty houses are to be 
built this summer on the second street from 
the church. There is no otber church in this 
part of the city except a young Baptist society, 
Ten years ago the first session of the Sunday. 
school was held. Six years ago the church was 
organized. The number of full members in the 
church is now 207; the enrolment of the Sun- 
day-school is 3887, with an attendance that is 
frequently over 300; on two successive Sundays 
recently it was 306 and 307. This work has been 
done in a little old chapel which was built more 
than twenty years ago, when this was a tarm- 
ing community. It very much resembles an 
ordinary country schoolhouse, with bare walls 
and floor and with settees for pews ; and it is no 
larger than such a building. There is a stil) 
Smaller room built on the rear for the primary 
department of the Sunday-school. All will 
understand that this edifice is fearfully over- 
crowded, to say nothing of its unfitness in every 
way for church and Sunday-school work. 
Added to this is the fact that it had been neg- 
lected for several years before it was purchased, 
two years ago, from a Union society that pre- 
viously owned it, and from whom it had been 
leased since the beginning of our work. 

Two years ago this chapel, with the corner of 
land on which it stood, together with an estate 
which lay beside it on the main street, was 
purchased at a cost of $4,800. It is ideally lo- 
cated, and is one of the best church lots in the 
city. Itisentirely paidfor. Now immediately 
following the payment of this the society has 
pledged over $4,000 toward the fund for a build- 
ing. This represents sacrifice of a very unusual 
order, for they are all people of limited means, 
A building must be secured before another 
winter. The plan is to erect this summer the 
Sunday-school portion of what will be an at- 
tractive and well-appointed church when it is 
completed. The estimated present outlay is 
$10,000. Three generous laymen of Boston and 
vicinity, after investigating this field, have 
agreed to give $500 each on condition that this 
outside amount be increased to at least $2500, 
This, with what the church and people of the 
community can do, will guard them against an 
embarrassing debt. The pastor, Rev. J. M. 
Shepler, and his committee are now working 
to secure this additional thousand dollars. It 
must be done before the other gifts are avail- 
able, and it must be done before the middle of 
the summer, so that the building may be begun 
in season to complete it before winter. 





Worcester and Vicinity 


A Ministerial Picnic.— A delightful ministe- 
rial outing brought the preachers together at 
Shrewsbury, Monday, June 13. Kach one car- 
ried luncheon with the expectation of eating 
under the trees, but the day was so chilly 
that the preachers were more than glad to re- 
main within doors and enjoy the hospitality 
of a heating stove which the ladies fired up for 
the occasion. Coffee and dishes were provided 
by the women of the church. It was, perhaps, 
the freest and most enjoyable gathering of the 
year. The attendance was large. In place ofa 
formal program consisting of set papers and 
addresses, each one was notified that he would 
be expected to speak on “‘ Echoes of the General 
Conference” and “The Pastor’s Wife.” The 
forenoon was devoted to overhauling the doings 
of the General Conference, the principal speak- 
ers being J. W. Fulton, A. S. Gregg, H. H. Paine, 
and (george A. Cooke. In the afternoon ‘the 
pastor’s wife”’ was fully and freely discussed. 
A great variety of views were advanced as to 
the range of her responsibilities and duties, but 
all agreed that she was not justified in sacrific- 
ing her home for the church. There were many 
sly hits at the unmarried pastors present, who, 
by the way, contributed their full share to the 
general discussion. One thought the pastor’s 
wife should make a specialty of visiting; an- 
other that she should be at the head of the 








BETTER THAN SPANKING 


Spanking does not cure children of urine 
difficulties. It it did, there would be but few 
children that would doit. There is a constitu- 
tional cause for this. Mrs. M. Summers, Box 
198, Notre Dame, Ind., will send her home treat- 
ment to any motber. She asks no money. 
Write her ay if your children trouble you in 
this way. Don’t blame thecbild. The chances 
are it can’t help li. 
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women’s societies ; anotber that she should not 
pe a president of anything, but an inspirer and 
power behind the throne; another that she 
should be careful not to outshine the members 
in singing, speaking, or other qualities; an- 
other that she should make a business of taking 
care of ber husband; another that she should 
be a “peace promoter;” another that she 
should tell her husband of his faults ; another 
that she should be a woman of sense, able to 
keep her own counsel ; another that she should 
pave plenty of physical strength ; another that 
she should not be a busybody or a. tale-bearer. 
One brother was emphatic in his views that she 
should know how to cook a good meal, thereby 
saving her husband from dyspepsia and the 
blues, and keeping him from “ shedding tears 
into the river of sorrow and despair.” A note 
often struck was that a minister’s wife has a 
vast amount to do with his success, according 
as she is strong, capable, industrious, and wise 
—or otherwise. On the invitation of Dr. Maus- 
field, of Cambridge District, and Rev. John 
Peterson, president of the Sterling Cam p-meet- 
ing Association, the ministers decided to meet 
on the camp-ground, Thursday, June 30, to con- 
fer about the cam p-meeting. 


Laurel Street, —This church was greatly up- 
lifted by three weeks of revival meetings under 
the leadership of Evangelist L. B. Greenwood. 
There were quite a number of conversions 
among the children and young people, and the 
spiritual life of the church was greatly im- 
proved. 


Trinity. — Herbert H. Booth, son of General 
Booth, held a week’s meeting at Trinity 
Church, closing Sunday, June 12, 


Personal, — Dr. J. O. Knowles is slowly recov- 
ering from a two weeks’ illness caused by the 
grippe. A. 8S. G. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Maine State Epworth League Aonual Convention, 








at Augusta, June 23-24 
New Bedford District Ministerial Association, 

at Bridgewater, June 27-28 
Providence Dist. Min. Asso, at Newport, R. I. 

(business meeting only), June 28 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Bethel, Me. July 6-7 
Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Weirs Camp meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 15-20 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Ang. 15 21 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 








Epworth Pianos 


The right time to 
get the piano is when 
the children are small. 
They take to it natur- 
ally, and learn rap- 
idly. Besides, it’s lots 
of joy for the parents 
to watch the little 
ones progress in all 
{yi that makes for educa- 
“ tion and refinement. 
i The influence of a 
{um piano in the home is 
far reaching. You 
cannot estimate its 
value in advance, but look back in five, ten, 
twenty years, you will see it plainly. 

There's more in it than the mere enjoy- 
ment;—its a good influence, 

But in getting the piano you should look 
ahead, and make sure to get a good one— 
one which is sweet toned and durable. 

Such a piano is the Epworth, and our 
method of selling direct to homes means 
quite a saving in the price. 

Our Catalogue tells why the tone of some pianos 
soon becomes hard and metallic while others seem 
to get better and better—sweeter toned with use. 

o matter what piano you are thinking of buying, 


it will pay. you to sit down and write for the 
Epworth Piano Catalogue—do it now. 








Witiiams Orcan & Piano COMPANY 
Methodist Book Concern Building 
57 Washington St., Chicago 
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Sterling Epworth League Assembly, 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, at East 
Poland, Me,, Aug. 25-Sept. 5 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 29'Sept, 2 


Aug, 24-27 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Rev. F. W. Towle, Haddam, Conn. 





BIENNIAL EPWORTH LBAGUE CON. 
VENTION. — This important convention is to 
take place, June 28 to 30 inclusive, and promises 
to be of great interest. Many persons have 
already written to the pastor of First Church, 
Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, Newport, R. I., seeking 
information concerning the convention and 
the beautiful city of Newport. To the many 
who are already planning to visit the city it 
will be of special interest to know that the new 
album ofthe city is just issued from the press. 
It is a beautiful piece of half-tone and press 
work. It giveson its more than fifty pages a 
panoramic view of the famous Newport of yes- 
terday as well as today. Any person sending 
ten cents in stamps to Rev.C. A. Stenhouse, 
Newport, R. I., for postage, will receive a copy 
of this work of art. It is published for the 
Business Men’s Association by the Progress 
Committee, to which also applications may be 
sent. 





When you say your blood is impure and appe- 
tite poor, you are admitting your need of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Begin taking it at once. 





WANTED.—Two young men wanted for 
work on Lewiston District, Maine Conference, 
A. 8. LADD, P. E, 
Deering Centre, Maine. 








Marriages 





BRADLEY — CURTIS — In Oldtown, Me., June 11, 
by Rev. N. B. Cook, John Bradley, of Durham, Me., 
and Laura J. Curtis,of Bradley, Me. 


HALL — COFFIN — At Bangor, Me., June 1, by Rev. 
Walter W. Ogier, Edgar Bertraod Hall, of Rumford 
—_ Me,, and Helen Margaret Coffin, of Burlington, 

aine, 


KEYS — ALLEN — At Bangor, Me., June 8, by Rev. 
Walter W. Ogier, Orman L, Keys and Grace L, Allen, 
both of Stetson, Me. 


JORDAN — FAIRBROTHER — At Bangor, Me., 
June 15, by Rev. Walter W. Ogier, Horace B. Jordan 
and Elizabeth L, Fairbrother, both of Bangor. 


YORK — SHAW — At Bangor, Me., June 15, by Rev. 
Walter W. Ogier, Lesiie G. York and Alice G,. Shaw, 
both of Banger. 


WARE — KEEDWELL — At Bangor, Me., June 17, 
by Rev. Walter W. Ogier, Liewellyn H. Ware and 
Cora A. Keedwell. 


HERLIHY — HENDERSON — At Bangor, Me., June 
18, by Rev. Waler W. Ogier,Wm. M. Herlihy and 
Elizabeth Henderson. 








W. H. M. 8.— The third quarterly meeting of 
the New England Conference Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society will be held at Hyde Park, 
Wednesday, June 29. At the 10.30 session, be- 
sides the usual business and reports, ‘* Echoes 
from the General Conference’”’ will be brought 
by. Mrs. O. H. Durrell, Mrs. J. M. Leonard, Mrs. 
L. W. Staples, and others. Miss T. V. Russell, of 
Camden, 8. C., will review the year’s work for 
colored girls at Browning Home. At2p. m. 
the work in Cuba will be presented by Miss 
Anna Cooper Batten, and Rev. F. H. Knight, 
D. D., president of New Orleans University, 
will deliver an address upon “ Home Missions 
and Home-making in the South.” 

Lunch at 15 cents a plate. The church is at 
the corner of Central Avenue and Winthrop St. 
Trains leave South Station at 7 minutes and 15 
minutes past the hour. Hyde Park electrics 
may be taken either at Dudley St. Terminal or 
Forest Hills. Leave the car at Winthrop St. 

Mrs, M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 





NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, W. F. M. 8. — 
Miss Mary A. Danforth, 8o closely associated 
with Japan missions, having spent five years 
as missionary in that field, will be available ae 
speaker in the New England Branch during the 
fall months. Applications must be made at 
once, either to the district secretaries or the 
itinerary committee, as plans are now being 
made for her itinerary. Please leave the time 
for her appointments as much as possible to 
the committee when you send in your applica- 
tions. 

ITINERARY COMMITTEE, 
386 Bromfield St., Room 16. 
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W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of St. Al 
bans District Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will te held in the church in Franklin, 
Friday, July 1. Sessions at 10, 2and 7.30. An 
interesting program has been prepared, which 
includes an address in the evening by Miss 
Grace odd, field organizer. Let every auxili- 
ary, Standard Bearers’ company and King’s 
Herald Band on the district te represented. 

MARY POMEROY DONALDSON. 





COTTAGE TO RENT. —A cottage at Hedding, 
N. H., with four sleeping-rooms, springs and 
mattresses, sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
open fire-place, running water at door, in beau- 
tiful pine grove, fine spring water. For further 
particulars address “ F,”” HERALD office. 





EXCHANGE WANTED. —A pastor in one of 
the Middle West Conferences near the M issis- 
sippi River, desires exchange with some 
brother in the East—New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire or Pennsylvania, preferred. 
Salary, $1,100. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress J. W. H., care of Rev. A. J. Jolly, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 





Sterling Camp-Meeting 


A preliminary meeting of the ministers of the 
patronizing territory and officers and commit- 
teemen of Sterling Camp-meeting Association 
is to be held on the grounds, Thursday, June 
30, to discuss plans for the fall camp-ground 
services. A committee, consisting of Dr. J. H. 
Mansfield, Rev. A. S. Gregg, and Rev. John 
Peterson, has prepared the following program, * 
which will begin at 10 u’clock : “ Limitations of 
the Modern Camp-meeting,” S.M. Dick, Wesley 
Wiggin ; ‘Should we Employ an Evangelist?” 
Fred H. Morgan, B. L. Jennings; “ How to Get 
Our Church People to Attead,” E. 8. Patterson, 
E. L. Mills. In the afternoon: ‘‘ How to Inter- 
est the General Public,” O. W. Hutchinson, H. 
G. Butler; “Camp-meeting Music,” Charlies E. 
Spaviding, Wm. C. Townsend; “Should Sub- 
jects other than Doctrinal and Evangelistic be 
Presented?” E. P. Herrick, W. A. Wood; 
“ Management of the Altar Service,’”’ Dr. W. T. 
Perrin, G. H. Cheney. The closing address will 
be by Bishop Malialieu, upon the ‘Secret of 
Successful Evangelism.” The first speaker on 
each topic is to be limited to ten minutes, and 
the second to five minutes in opening the gen- 
eral discussion. 

This meeting will afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for all interested in Sterling camp- 
ground to present anything they wish to say 
regarding the management of the meetings. 
Pastors are urged to bring their wives and a 
delegation from their churches. Dinner will be 
served free to ministers, but others will be ex- 
pected to pay livents. Train connections are 
such that all can be on the grounds by 10 
o’clock. Those coming through Worcester will 
be met at the Union Station at 9.07 a m., and 
provided with commutation tickets at 25 cents 
per round trip from Worcester to camp ground. 
Those who expect to attend this conference 
should notify Kev. A. 8S. Gregg, 11 Shelby street, 
Worcester, by Saturday, June 25, s0 adequate 
provision can be made for the dinner. 





The Use of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures 


‘strong, healthy children, as reputable phy- 


sicians testify. Those who use it for their 
babiex are spared the dangerous disorders 
of infantile digestion ; their children ma- 
ture as they should in weight, size and 
health. Beware of unknown brands. 





— 


Pine Island -- Lake Winnepesaukee 


FURNISHED COTTAGE to let for the season. 
Terms reasonable. F. H. KNIGHT, ZIon’s 
HERALD office. 








ORGAN FOR SALE 


A 22 stop, 2-manual Simmons & Wilcox Pipe 
Organ, in good order, for sale. Information in 
regard to the same may be had from 


EDWARD MACGOLDRICK, 
19 Howes Ave., 
Dorchester, [lass. 


—————————— 
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OBITUARIES 


Not there! — where then is he? 
The form | used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear: 
The grave that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress 

is but his wardrobe locked; he is not there! 





He lives! In all the past 
He lives; nor to the last, 
Of seeing him againo will I despair; 
In dreams I see him now; 
And on his angel brow, 
I see it written, ‘‘ Thou shalt see me there!” 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Tov chastening rod 
So help us, Thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at Thy right band, 
*Twill be our heaven to find that — he is there! 


—John Pierpont. 





Bell. — In the death of Mrs. Rebecca Bell, the 
town of Waiting, Me., has lost an old and uni- 
versally beloved member of the community. 
She was born in Kent County, N. B., Oct. 15, 
4827, her maiden name being Ward, and died at 
the home of her daughter, Miss Edith Bell, at 
Milltown, N. B., May 18, 1904. 

In December, 1847, she married Mr. Joseph 
Bell, of Whiting, and the young cuuple settled 
at the Tide Mill, a beautiful spot between 
Whiting and Edmunds, where their long lives 
were spent together. Ten children came to 
less their home during the long yeurs of their 
wedded life, five ot whom preceded the parents 
to the better land. Three years ago her hus- 
band joined the loved ones on the other shore. 

Mrs. Bell was converted many years ago 
under the labors of Rev. Mr. Allen, and joined 
the Methodist Church, and she lived an earnest, 
consistent, Christian life. She had a deep 
interest in the cause of Christ and was always 
ready to io all she could to support the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. She leaves four sons and 
their families,one daughter, anda large num 
ber of other relatives and friends, to mourn the 
joss of one who never spoke an unkind word to 
them, and who, though much at home and 
busied with the household cares, seemed ever 
Silently to be pointing the way to heaven. She 
was buried from the home of her son, Mr. 
Elmer Bell, on the 2lst, Rev. Stephen M. Bowles 
conducting the service. 8S. M. B. 





Junkins. — Floss A. Junkins, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Junkins, was born at 
Caribou, Me., Jan. 29, 1884, and died at Bangor, 
Me., May 29, 1904. 

A life of rare promise has been brought sud 
denly to a close; but we sorrow not as those 
“‘ without hope,” when we think that she has 
gone to be forever with the Lord, set free from 
sorrow, sin, and mortality. She was the joy of 
loving parents, the dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, the helpful sister. All the relations 
of the home were so fulfilled by her, that her 
presence was a delight. Her life was character- 
ized by earnest application to study, a con- 
scientious purpose to do right at all times, 
thoughtfulness of others, and an unselfish desire 
to do good. She was endowed with very 
amiable and pleasing traits of character that 
made her a great favorite with all. She wasa 
graduate of the Bangor High School, and at the 
time of her death held a position as book- 
keeper. She was also vicecouncilor of the 
Order of Daughters of Liberty. 

At the age of fifteen Miss Junkins united with 
the First Church, Bangor, and was faithful and 
helpful in the Sunday-school, the Epworth 
League, and the choir. ach year witnessed 
growth in grace and development in Christian 
purpose and character. Thus early has she 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 

Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
28 King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a gr 2at 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston, 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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been called from the experiences and hopes of 
the eartbly to the unending joys and bliss. 
ful realities of the heavenly. Her death is deep- 
ly mourned by all who Knew her, and her ex- 
ample and influence will be held in grateful, 
loving remembrance by those to whom she had 
so much endeared herself. A. M. W. 


Walden.—The present pastorate at Lynn 
Common Church has witnessed the loss, by 
death, of many of the old-time Methodists — the 
tall and stanch men who made our denomina- 
tion what tit is in power and wide reaching in- 
fluence. Great gaps have been made among 
the “tall pines,” and these old landmarks are 
missed by all who know this grand old churceb. 

Among the stalwart ones to go recently is Mr. 
Charles A. Walden, at the age of 76. Bornof 
royal Methodist stock, he spent his life in the 
work ofthe church. His father, Isaiah Walden, 
was a member of the Lynn Common Church 
until South St. was organized and went out 
from Lynn Common. He then became a mem- 
ber of South St. Church,and was appointed 
class-leader when twenty-one years of age, and 
so continued for 50 years. Charles followed the 
example and leadership of his illustrious 


CHARLES A. WALDEN 


father, joining South St. Church at an early 
age, and gave his service to the church during 
his long life. He spent twenty years in Port- 
land, Maine, where he engaged in shoe-manu- 
facturing, and was well known and highly re- 
spected by the Methodists of that good city, 
being treasurer of the Congress St. Church for 
many years. During two years of his life in 
Maine he represented Cumberland County in 
the State Legislature. He was a much-loved 
member of the church in Portland, and a de- 
voted citizen of his adopted city home. On his 
return to Lynn he became a member of Lynn 
Common Church,to which he belonged until 
his removal to the church triumphant. 

Mr. Walden was intensely interested in all 
the vita) work of the church he loved. Wise in 
counsel, sweet in spirit and faithful to friends, 
he was greatly loved and is much missed. He 
leaves a wife, one daughter, and two sons; also 
one sister, Miss Pauline J. Waiden, publisher of 
the Woman’s Missionary Friend. The sincere 
and tender sympathy of a large number of loev- 
ing friends is extended to them in this hour of 
their griet. 

Heaven is filling with these dear old-time 
members of the church, and it will be a glorious 
reunion in the day that is to come. 

R. L. GREENE. 





House. — Mrs. Nancy Jane House, daughter 
of Abraham and Nancy Fowler, was born in 
Hill, N. H., April 27, 1829, and died in Lebanon, 
N. H., March 26, 1904, 

On the 27th of August, 1846, she was united in 
marriage with Jerome B. House, of Hill, 
where they made their home for twelve years, 
and then removed to Lebanon. Captain 
House, after nearly .wo years’ service in the 
Civil War, was severely wounded at Fort Wag- 
ner, 8S. C., July 18, 1863,and in great suffering 
was borne back to his home. Surrounded by 
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his own loved wife and children he lingered for 
a few weeks, then he heard the summons of the 
Captain of his salvation and entered upon the 
Christian soldier’s eternal rest. 

Of their five children two hed died at a very 
tender age, and Mrs. House was now lett with a 
daugbter and two sons. To these she devoted 
herself with all the ardor of her being, 
Supplied with little financial means, but 
abundant resources in physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual strength, nobly did she bear her 
burden and perform her task. She denied her- 
self other pleasures that she might enjoy her 
children. She totled unstintingly that they 
might be prepared to labor efficiently. At 
great cost to herself she secured every advan- 
tage for them; and she had the great satisfac- 
tion of seeing them finely educated, thoroughly 
equipped, and well circumstanced. From the 
very beginning ZIONS HERALD brougbt its 
weealy blessings to that home; the Holy Bible 
and hymns of worship were given a large 
place ; the Sunday-school and the cburch were 
rightly honored; the children were dedicated 
to God, and by precept and example they were 
pointed to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. With such a mother, 
earnestly and constantly following’ the 
Saviour, it is not surprising that the daughter 
and the sons are devout Christians. In their 
happiness and prosperity, in their unswerving 
and affectionate loyalty to herself, and in their 
devotion to her Lord, she had sufficient reward 
for all her labor and sacrifice in their behalf. 
Fifty-five years of Christian service and of 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh had given her a richness of character 
and life that endeared her to all. Many 
friends, together with her children and her 
children’s children, rise up and call her 
blessed. She is survived by three children: 
Ella C., wife of George P. Baker, of Lebanon, a 
gifted singer; Dr. Eimer E. House, a well- 
known dentist of South Boston, Mass.; and 
Rev. Elwin L. House, D. D., pastor of a very 
large Congregational Church in Portland, 
Oregon. 

After prayer at the home the remains were 
borne to the church where she had so many 
times met with God’s people for worship, and 
the pastor, Rev. Joseph Simpson, spoke words 
of appreciation of the strong and beautiful 
life. Many others echoed the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the words and the flowers. Inter- 
ment was in Glenwood Cemetery. J.8. 





New England [lethodist 
ical Society 


The Society is much indebted to its many 
friends for numerous donations of late, among 
which may be mentioned six valuable volumes 
from U.S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; Min- 
utes of Malaysia Mission Conference from 
American Mission Press, Singapore, 8S. S.; two 
volumes from Prof. Wm. N. Rice, D. D., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Minutes of India Conferences 
trom Rev. B. T. Badley; eighteen pamphlets 
from Rev. C. W. Blackett, president of Boston 
Preachers’ Meeting; several volumes and 
pamphiets and 45 portraits from Mr. Geo. Cc. 
Roy, of Concord, N. H.; three volumes of Hp 
worth Herald from Geo. E. Whitaker, of 
ZION’S HERALD; memorial volume of the late 
Alden Speare; one picture of John Wesley 
(framed), from Rev. W. J. Hambleton; one 
photograph (framed) vu’ pastors of Bennet and 
Hanover St. Churches from children of Rev. 
Dr. Mark Trafton; six silver spoons, once the 
property of Mrs. Peggy Dow, wife of Lorenzo 
Dow, from her niece, Mrs. Hannah Munford 
(Dolbaire) Blanchard; a large supply of the 
Methodist, the Gospel in All Lands, nearly com- 
plete, the Classmate, and the Christian City, 
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from New York Methodist Library; and sam- 
pler worked by Mrs. Rev. Geo. Pickering when 
ten years of age, the slippers worn by her, and 
teapot, sugar bowl and creamer used at her 
wedding, from her grandson, Mr. Geo. Picker- 
ing Bemis, of Omaha, Neb. 

We are glad to report that the work of a thor- 
ough cataloguing of the contents of our library 
has been constantly going on since Oct. 1 las... 
We have many needs: 

l. Funds. 

2, To complete our file of ZIOoN’s HERALD 
we need the following: 1823, Vol. [, Nos 14, 15, 19, 
21, 27 20, 32, 33, 84, 38, 39, 41 43, 44, 48, 50. 

1829 30, the New England Herald, Vol. I, all 
except No. 5. 

1830 81. New England Christian Herald, Vol. 
II, allexcept No. l. 

1831 82, Vol. ILI, Now. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 6, 7, 8,9. 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 21, 22, 24, 25, 26 27, 28 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 35, 36 37, 38, 39 40. 


1835, ZION'S HERALD, V1. VII, all except No. 
49 

1836, Vol. VIII, all. 

1837, Vol. IX, Nos. 1,3 4, 5, 6,7, 9 10 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15. 16, 17, 18, 19. 20, 22, 23 24. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 
36, 37, 38, 89, 40 41, 48, 44, 45 47, 48, 49, 51. 

3. To complete our file of the Methodist : 

1864, Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2,3 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 18, 16, 
17, 19, 21, 22, 30 31, 50, dl. 

1865, Vol. VI, Nos. 1, 6, 14, 22, 33, 34 38, 40, 42, 44, 
49, 50, 52. 

1866, Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 2, 13, 14, 41, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52. 

1867, Vol. VILL, Nos. LL, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 52 

1872, Vol. XLII, all but Nos. 38, 44. 

1873, Vol. X LV, all but No. 46. 

1876, Vol. X VIL, Nos. 5, 6 13, 14, 17, 26, 31, 34, 35, 
36, 42,43 44, 45, 46. 

1878, Vol. XIX, Nos. 1 to 3l inclusive. 

1879, Vol. XX, Nos. 27, 89, 41. 

4. Gospel in All Lands : 1879, Vol. L. 1880, Vol. 
Il. 

5. Methodist Review : 1892, 1893, 1894, all but Ja- 
F. 1895, 1899, all but S-U. 1900, Ja-F, Mr-Ap, My- 
Ju. N-D. 1901,My Ju. 1904, My Ju. 


We would be very grateful for donations of 
any books, pamphlets, papers, clippings, manu- 
scripts, or relics which will help to illustrate 
the history of New England Methodism, We 
can exchange duplicates, and will cheerfully 
pay freight. ‘ 

GEO. WHITAKER, Librarian. 

Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Restoration of Corporal Punish- 


ment 
From New York Times. 


NDERLYING and vitiating every ar- 
gument made by those who advo- 
cate the restoration of corporal punishment 
in the public schools is the assumption that 
the rod is the most convenient, if not the 
only, means of attaining certain highly 
desirable ends, among them the mainte- 
nance of order in the school and the en- 
forcement of submission by the pupil to 
lawfully constituted authority, which last 
is, as one of our opponents expresses it, 
“the most valuable lesson which the 
schools have to teach and the lesson which 
is not learned now by an ever-increasing 
proportion of our boys.’’ This assumption 
is utterly false. The world has given the 
rod — the infliction of bodily pain as a 
punishment and a deterrent — a trial of the 
most thorough sort. For unnumbered cen- 
turies and in every country it was tried by 
every ‘‘ lawfully constituted authority ”’ of 
Church and State, and by no end of author- 
ities that owed nothing to law. 

To be beaten occasionally or trequently 
has been the common lot of humanity 
throughout the greater part of hiscoric time, 
and it is a little more than a century since 
the first doubts as to the utility of beating 
entered men’s minds. When those doubts 
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did start, however, they grew fast, and the 
old certainty was soon destroyed. Now the 
rod is practically unknown in civilized 
countries as an instrument either for the 
control, the punishment or the reformation 
ot adults; and women, to whomit wus once 
applied almost as freely as to men, are 
beyond its reach everywhere except among 
out-and-out savages. Even from armies 
and navies it has been banished, and the 
prisons where it lingers, a mere shadow of 
its former substance, are very few. And ot 
the children, the rod’s last victims, the ex- 
emption of the girls is admitted to be final 
by those who clamor most loudly for the 
right to discipline the boys with stripes. 
Now, it may be that the young male of 
the human species is the most difficult of 
all its members to manage, to bring into 
harmony with the necessary and the ac- 
cepted standards of society, but that ad- 
mission by no means involves the admis- 


sion that the boy must still be subjected to 
the treatment, that, by well. nigh universal 
confession, wa8 a mistake as regaris the 
rest of his kind. Any given boy is at ex- 
actly the stage of mental and moral 
development that are a ma — ot the 
adults of races less ad vanced than his own, 
and there is no more justification for beat- 
ing him than there is for beating them. 
That there are boys who cannot be man- 
aged without the rod may be true, but 
it is more than questionable if the sort 
of management the rod makes possible 
with those boys is desirable. There are the 
best of reasons for believing that the eftects 
of corporal punishmen: are always bad 
and doubly bad, since they degrade him 
who is beaten and him who beats. 


Cured to Stay Cured 


Mrs. S. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a postal 
card request for a trial bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine to Drake Formula Co., Drake 
Block, Chicago, lll., and received it prom ptly 
by returo mail without expense to her. Mrs, 
Roberts writes that tbe trial bottle of this won- 
derful Paimetto Medicine proved quite suffi- 
cient to completely cure her. She ssys: * One 
trial bottle of Drake’s Pa)]metto Wine has cured 
me after months of intense suffering. =f 
trouble was Inflammation of Bladder and seri- 
ous condition of Urinary organs. Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine gave me quick and entire relief, 
and [ have had no trouble since using the one 
trial bottle.” 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every such case, 
to stay cured. It isa true, unfailing specific for 
Liver, Kidney, Bladder and Prostate Troubles 
caused by Infiam mation, Congestion or Catarrh. 
When there is Constipation, Drarze’s Paimetto 
Wine produces a gentile and natural action ot 
the bowels, and cures Constipation im mediate. 
ly, to stay cured. One smal! dose a day does 
all this splendid work, and any reader of this 

per may prove it by Ainge | to brake Formu- 
a Company, Drake Bidg., Chicago, [il., for a 
trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. It is 
free, and cures. A letter or postal card is your 
only expense. 


EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specia) advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. Fo particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa) 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Ap 
geles, anualfree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
freee An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 PI r for limited number. Send 
for catalogue ment oning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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Methodist Book  Gonearn 


New England Depository 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 


Second Series -- July-January 


By MATTHIAS S. KAUFTSIAN, D. D. 
A valuable help for the Department of Spiritual 





Work. 
75¢., postpaid. 
Cordial Welcome Topics 


tor the last six months of this year ready. 
Send for samples and prices. 


eee 
Fifty Literary Evenings 
Second Series 
By S. G. AYRES. 
For Epworth Leagues and the Home Circle. 


28c , postpaid. 





Chas. R. Magee, manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropodlitan A ivaatages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Spring term will open March 29, 1904. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 
EAST GREENWICH, RB. I. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of oe ame and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charlies River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equi; ped 
gymnasium and swimming pooi under careful Syelecte 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity, 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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curriculum. 


this direction. 


of the school work. 





purpose of studying the principles of Applied Housekeeping. 
arranging menus, and attend to all the affairs of a well arranged household. 


Courses are arranged also in sewing, dressmaking and millinery ; they are conducted on a similarly practical basis, 
and equip the student with a thorough knowledge of the subject: 


Work of this nature makes no encroachment on the intellectual life, and Lasell has much to recommend it in 


especially valuable to students in these branches. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


N planning a system of education for young ladies, with the view of fitting them for the greatest usefulness in life, the 
idea was conceived at Lasell of supplementing the purely intellectual work by a practical training in the art ot 
home management and its related subjects. 


It was the first school of high Jiterary grade to introduce courses in Domestic Science into the regular 


The results were so gratifying as to lead to the equipment of Experiment Hall, a special building fitted for the 
Here the girls do the actual work of cooking, marketing, 


Its proximity to Boston makes it especially strong in Music and Art courses, and the Boston environment is 
Unusual advantages are offered in Organ department. 
manual pipe organ has just been installed, and the teaching is done personally by one of the best of Boston organists. 


Specialists preside in all branches, and the school is kept purposely small in number of students to insure the best 
individual results and a true home atmosphere. 


Everything that a beautiful suburban location can offer for health, comfort and pleasure is secured at Auburndale 
— and Boston’s wealth of educational advantages and historic interests but ten miles distant ! 
Lasell is well worth investigating. Many parents have written strong commendatory letters on the unusual quality 


For catalogue and information address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A fine three- 

















Newport Epworth League Conven- 
tion 


Program -- June 28, 29, 30 
TUESDAY 


3 P M., Devotions, Rev. A. J. Coultas, Providence, 
R. I. Greetings — Mr. B. F. Thurston from 
Epworth Leagues and churches; Hon. J. W. 
Horton from City and State. Response for 
First General District, Rev. Thomas White- 
side, Lancaster, N. H. Address by Bishop 
Mallalieu. 

Pp. M., The Cliff Walk. 

Fr. M., Devotions, Rev. J. 1. Bartholomew, Wil- 
limantic, Conp. Addresses by Rev. G. H. 
Spencer, East Boston, and Rev. W. W. Foster, 
Holly Springs, Miss. 


WEDNESDAY 


7 A.M., Prayer and Praise Service; leader, Rev. 
William McCreery, Jr., Pawtucket, R. I. 

8.30 to 10.80 a. M., Christian Work Department, 
Kev. J. M. Frost, leader. Short addresses by 
tre following workers: Miss Addie G, Gard- 
ner, Dorchester ; Rev. Albert E. Legg, Brain- 
tree ; Mr. Charles E. Vaughan, New Bedford ; 
Rev. H. E. Murkett, Providence; Mr. H. B. 
Emery, Everett. 

Department of World Evangelism, Miss E. C. 
Northup, leader — Mission Study Plans, Mis- 
sion Study Class, Possibilities, Dirficulties, In- 
formal Discussion — Mr. William B. Oliver, 
Miss Lillian Packard, of Boston, Mr. Leon L. 
Dorr, Woburn, assisting the leader. 

Department Social and Literary Work, Miss 8. 
Gertrude Mayo, leader — Problems of Literary 
Work, Methods Tested and Proved in Social! 
Work. Mr. Charlies E. Mann, Malden, Miss 
M. A. Nichols, Boston, Miss E. C. Daggett, 
Somerville, will assist the leader. 

Department Mercy and Help, Rev. J. O. Ran- 
dall, leader — Practical Work for the Individ- 
ual and for the Society ; specialists in this line 
of work assisting. 

Department of Junior Work. Mrs. Emma Bates 
Harvey, leader, assisted by the following 
workers: Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, Springfield ; 
Miss Lillian Luther, Bristol ; Mrs. C, H. Stack- 





pole, Melrose. Informal discussion to follow 
the talks. 

Department of Administration, Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, leader, assisted by Rev. J. Francis 
Cooper, Providence ; Miss Cora D. Robinson, 
Worcester ; Rev. Thomas Whiteside, Lancas- 
ter, N. H.; Mr. W. O. Gantz, New York city ; 
Mr. W. H. Brayton, Newton Centre. [Informal 
discussion on the value of League work. 

At 10.30 A. M., Convention session. Devotions, 
Rev. F. A. Leitch, Old Orchard, Me. Reports. 
Business. Address, Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth, 
Brockton. 

2 Pp. M., Devotions, Rev. W. I. Ward, Fall River. 
Patriotic address by Hon. L., F.C. Garvin, Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island. Temperance address 
by Rev. C. 8S. Cum mingg®, sheriff of Androscog- 
gin County, Maine. 

4Pp.M., Visit to Fort Adams, or other places of 
interest. 

5.30 P.M., Banquet in Y. M.C. A. Hall; tickets, 
50 cents; Dr. Frederick Bradley, toastmaster. 

7 P. M., Devotions, Rev. Dr. Joel Leonard, Bos- 
ton. Addresses by Rev. A. U. Crews, Toronto, 
Canada, and Kev. W. I. Haven, D. D., New 
York. 


THURSDAY 


7 A.M., Seaside Service, Rev. J. M. Frost, leader. 

8.30 to 10.30 A. M., Department Conferences: 

Department of Christian Work — short ad- 
dresses and discussion — Mr. B. M. Copeland, 
Holyoke; Rev. A. E. Legg, Braintree; Rev. L. 
J. Birney, Hyde Park ; Miss Daisy MacBrayne, 
Lowell; Rev. R. J. Chrystie, Craftsbury, Vt. 

World Evangelism, Miss E. C. Northup, leader 
— Concerning Stewardship. Short addresses 
and question-box — Rev. T. E. Chandler, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1.; Mr. W. B. Oliver, Boston; Rev. 
H. D. Deetz, Haverhill ; Miss Lillian Packard, 
Boston; Rev. J. R. Dinsmore, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Department of Mercy and Help, Rev. J. O. 
Randall, leader. Short addresses and dis- 
cussion. 

Department of Literary and Social Work, Miss 
8. Gertrude Mayo, leader. Discussion: Mu- 
tual Relation of Literary and Social Work. 
Relation of Fourth Department to the Chap- 
ter at Large and to the Individual Member. 





Junior Department, Mrs. Emma Rates Harvey, 
leader, assisted by Mrs. T. J. Everett, West- 
erly, R. I.; Mrs. L. W. Staples, Waltham; 
Mrs. Daisy Catland, Lewiston, Me. Discus- 
sion and question-box. 

Department of Administration, School of 
Methods under the leadership of Rev. A. C 
Crews, General Secretary of Epworth League 
of Canada. Discussion: Is the Epworth 
League a Young People’s Organization ? 

10.30 A. M., Devotions, Rev. E. M. Antrim, 
Springfield. Addresses by Miss Josephine S. 
Fisk, Boston ; Rev. Edgar Blake, Manchester, 
N. H.; Rev. R. J. Chrystie, Craftsbury, Vt. 

2P.M., Devotions. Addresses by Rev. Jobn E. 
Blake, East Providence, R.1.,and Rev. C. H. 
Stackpole, Melrose. 

4P.M., Ocean Drive. 

7 P.M., Devotions, Rev. M. 8. Kaufman, Fall 
River. Address by Rev. Dr. John W. Butler, 
of Mexico. Coasecration prayer. 


The railroad rates are to be l'< tor round trip 
tickets from any point in New England, tickets 
to be sold on the certificate plan and e xchanged 


at the convention. Entertainment will be fur- 
nished by the ee people at rates from 
$1.50 up. Those wishing entertainment should 
corres i with Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, 


rt, L 
Pieeh e is entitled to one delegate at 
large and one for each twenty members and 


feaction over. Each — is invited to send 
ble. All will be wel- 


as many visitors as 
comed. The church is within sight of the rail- 


road station. 
New 


WHITE STAR LINE services 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 


BOSTON @PYRARBSSW™ SERVICE 


New- 





Cretic, bp Sune 20. Je = 4, ’ Fy Fog 
oie lie. u ° 
mric, mric, July ia a 1s” Sept. 15 


‘ion $75 and $80) according to steamer. 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE VIA 
. 
Mediterranean zores 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 


Canopic, July 2, Aug. 27, Oct. 8 
Romanic, July 30, Sept. 17, Oct. 29 


Ist Class $65 upward. 
Company 8 Office, India Bidg., 84 State St.. Boston. 











